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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“ The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Forest AND STREAM’S announcement. of prizes 
for amateur photographs is given elsewhere. 


’ There should be nothing so much a man’s busi- 
ness as his amusements. 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage. 


THE FLINT-LOCK. 

A FEW years ago there was printed in the Forest AND 
STREAM a note of the gun-flint making industry, conducted 
on a large scale in European factories, to supply the trade 
of Africa and Asia. Mr. Belknap’s inquiry for a flint 
to complete the mechanism of his Hudson’s Bay relic has 
again brought out the fact that flint making is by no 
means a fost art. As is told in another column, there 
is still a market for gun-flints, and the supply is equal to 
the demand. - As for the African and Asian trade, that is 
readily understood. Hunters who live a primitive life 
must have primitive weapons. With them the’gun must be 
preserved in its simplest form. For the ‘flint-lock only 
powder and ball are required, and these are standard com- 
modities throughout vast regions where it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to distribute cartridges and primers. 
In somé regions, too, the flint-lock is not only all suffi- 
cient for its purpose, but to its continued use, in place of 
more perfected weapons of the chase, is due in large 
measure the permanence of the game supply. If the re- 
peating rifle and the double-barreled shotgun are mar- 
vels of convenience and accuracy and effectiveness, this is 
only another way of saying that they are tremendously 
destructive agencies of game depletion. Consider what 
would have been the hunting conditions of our own country 
if the generations which have had part in the shooting had 
been confined to the use of the flint-lock; and then re- 
flect that over vast stretches of territory in foreign lands 
this is the very condition which has prevailed. The flint- 
lock may be out of date and the hunter who uses it may be 
behind the times; but in his own land, because of game 
more abundant ‘in supply and less wary because less merci- 
lessly pursued, he may yet be on a level With his more 
perfectly equipped brother. 

We look upon the flint-lock as so antiquated and so 
crude at the best, in comparison with our own guns, that 
we are apt to take for granted that when the percussion 
lock came along it was accepted without hesitation and 
with eagerness by the progressive sportsmen of the day. 
But the fact is that the gunner has always shown himself 
to be a conservative, wedded to the old ways, and reluctant 
to abandon the tried and the trusted for the new and un- 


proved. 

Every radical sdisiboriaeet in firearms has been forced 
to make its way in the face of distrust and opposition, and 
with hard won and grudging approval on the part of the 
veterans. The first volurhes of the Forest AND STREAM 
show communications from many a dubious convert to 
the new order of breechloaders which were then supplant- 
ing the muzzleloader. In the early years of the century, 
when the percussion lock came in, there were sportsmen 
and good sportsmen too, even the best, who made sturdy 
defense of the flint-lock, and surrendered to the new- 
fangled arms with reluctance and distrust. Col. Peter 
Hawker was one of the accepted authorities on shooting 
in those times; in 1816 he published a volume of “Instruc- 
tions to Young Shooters,” which was so popular. as a text- 
book that it went to an eighth edition by 183% This was 
three years after the death of Joseph- Mantor; the most 
celebrated maker of flint-lock guns that ever lived. A 
“Joe Manton” was regarded as the perfection of sport- 
ing arms; and he is to be envied even at this day who 
possesses one*as a relic. The period from 1816 to 1838 
elapsing between these editions of Hawker’s book were 
times of transition from flint to fulminate; and although 
long before his eighth edition the Colonel capitulated to 
the detonators, as the percussion arms were called, he did 
so not without a mental reservation in favor of the old 
gun. “Though, like the rest of the sporting world, I have 
long been kidnapped,” he wrote, “into the constant use 
of detonators, still I have no reason to alter the opinion 


I gave in 1822; and were my time to come over again, I 
might probably be content with the flint; though I have, 
of course, as every one does, shot more accurately and 
missed fewer quick shots with the detonator.” 

Within a short period prior to 1838 the detonators had 
been improved by being bored to detain the shot longer 
in the barfel, in order that the powder “might have time 
to kindle”; but this increased the recoil and produced 
leading ; and despite the many wadding devices resorted 
to for overcoming this fault, no detonator of equal weight 
could be made to “shoot quite so strong and regular as a 
flint gun.” The stronger shooting of the flint Colonel 
Hawker insisted upon, as, after an experience of eighteen 
years with both arms, “the more shots I fire,” he writes, 
“the more I am persuaded that the flint gun shoots the 
strongest into the bird, and by far the easiest against the 
shoulder.” And the Colonel was sportsman enough to 
back up his convictions when it came to a bet, which ap- 
pears to have been in his day as it is in ours the one 
incontrovertible argument to prove a point and vanquish 
an appdnent. On a certain occasion in the establishment 
of a gun-maker, a well-known sportsman being present, 
the maker offered to bet the Colonel fifty guineas that a 
detonator of equal size would beat a flint gun. “I imme- 
diately took up the bet,” the Colonel records, “and told 
the clerk to book it, and offered to double it if he lost. He 
then fought off and would not stand to what he had pro- 
posed.” Subsequently it was developed that the gun- 
maker had only been bluffing for the purpose of getting 
from the well-known sportsman, who was a listener to 
the colloquy, an order for a brace of detonating guns. 

The formal dictum of this old-time shooting authority, 
as given to Joseph Manton, was that “for neat shooting in 
the field or covert, and also for killing single shots at 
wildfowl rapidly flying, théré’is not a question in favor 
of the detonator, as its trifling inferiority to the flint is 
tenfold repaid by the wonderful accuracy it gives in so 
readily obeying the eye. But in firing a heavy charge 
among a large flock of birds, the flint has the decided ad- 
vantage.” 

There was one quality of the old-style gun which we 
are persuaded does not attach in such degree to the new, 
in the affection its youthful possessor entertained for it. 
In these days of beautiful arms, so numerous and so cheap, 
is it possible that the ownership of a gun can mean so 
much as it did to those boys who are now old men, looking 
back to their first gun through the haze of the years? 








SNAP SHOPS, 


It is to be hoped that something may come of the action 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion in its invitation to the farmers’ clubs to co-operate in 
the care of the game interests of the Commonwealth. 
That the Boston market should be open the year around 
for the reception of illicit game from Maine and from 
the West is nothing short of a national disgrace. If 
Massachusetts alone were concerned in this matter, the 
citizens of other States might have no just ground of com- 
plaint; but the condition now existing is one which does 
affect Maine and Vermont and Michigan and Minnesota 
and every other State to which the Boston marketman 
stands in the relation of a fence, a receiver of stolen goods. 
In maintaining an open game market the Commonwealth 
is behind the age; not less is it strangely deficient and un- 
progressive in the requisite machinery-of game protection. 
If the public resources of field atid stream are worth 
preserving at all, they are worth caring for in a business- 
like and effective way. Massachusetts should have a com- 
petent and efficient game protective service, appointed to 
do actual work, and paid for doing it. Whatever is ac- 
complished now in this direction is mainly the result of 
individual or associated enterprise of private citizens. No 
enlightened State can in these days shift the responsibility 
of taking care of its resources; and only a pauper State 
should depend on the voluntary activities of its citizens t 9 
do for it what it should do for itself. 





We print a communication from Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., 
which relates that the permanent residents and substantial 
members of the community are. united in an effort to in- 
stire that the game of the country shall be given the pro- 
tection which the law contemplates for it. The game 
question held such a place in the last State election as to 
be a determining factor in the result; and now an appeal 


will be made to the Legislature to remedy the defects 
in the statute by which constant raids on the game supply 
have been perpetrated. What is needed in Wyoming, 
however, is not so much a new law as upright, straight- 
forward and determined officials to enforce the one already 
on the books. In numerous instances talk about defec- 
tive law is talk wide of the issue. The law is all that 
could be asked if it were only enforced; an ounce of ex- 
ecution is worth a hundredweight of amendment. The 
Jackson’s Hole live elk export scandal in 1897 was pos- 
sible only because of official connivance in the violation 
and defiance of the prohibition against taking live game 
out of the State. The exportation enterprises carried on 
this year and complained of by our correspondent have 
been possible only by deliquency of officers whose sworn 
duty it was to arrest the poachers. 





You may not believe in luck, just pure downright luck; 
but how can you expect to dissuade from firm faith in its 
potency the moose hunter who goes into the woods season 
after season for five years and comes home empty-handed, 
only to see another man, on his first trip and on the first 
afternoon after arrival in camp, stumble upon the game, 
bring it down, and having all the law allows—not twelve 
days in camp—pack up and put for home? 

A man in Massachusetts boards the train with ticket 
for Sauk Center, Minn. A duck leaves its home up North 
Pole way, bound for High Island, Texas. Here begins 
a chain of circumstances, acting through thousands of 
miles of space and along lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, and so ordering things to the minute, that the man 
from Boston and the duck from the British Possessions 
strike the Minnesota pass at the same moment, and the 
gunner reduces the fowl to possession. If the man had 
been a day‘earlier or a day later he might have got aii- 
other duck, and if the duck had passed on before it might 
have fallen to some other gun further south; but that this 
particular man should accumulate this particular duck was 
purely fortuitous, that is to say, is was luck. 

If we deny luck, we eliminate one of the most potent 
factors of hunting, that recognized element of uncer- 
tainty in the pursuit which consoles for disappointments 
and encourages and gives heart for renewed effort. There 
is marvelous mitigation of chagrin over failure in the re- 
flection “Just my luck!” and a stiffening of the backbone 
in the sanguine self-assurance of “better luck next time.” 
The more experience one has to draw upon the more pur- 
suaded is he that successful shooting and fishing are not 
altogether matters of careful preparation, and the simple 
exercise of skill and perseverance. Beyond these, and 
more potent than all else, is that factor of fortune which 
we call luck. 





In his report on the Yellowstone National Park, Capt. 
James P. Erwin, the acting superintendent, gives high 
praise to Lieut. Lindsley, of the Fourth Cavalry, and 
Scouts Morrison and Whittaker, who with the assistance 
of the soldiers on winter station and in garrison did 
“work which was of the highest importance to the Paris 
in the protection of its game, to a large extent prevented 
poaching, and resulted, in connection with the mild 
weather of last winter, in a large increase of game life of 
all descriptions.”: The buffalo in the Park are estimated 
at fifty; and -Capt. Erwin expresses the opinion that they 
are not. increasing; but the reports we have had of 
calves having been seen south of the Park give. ground 
for belief that the:number is growing. The vermin prob- 
lem in the Yellowstone, as our correspondents have more 
than once pointed out, is coming to be a serious one; the 
bears and coyotes are multiplying at a rate which must 
some time compel the adoption of heroic measures for 
their control. 

Size. 

The visitors to the Park this year, between June 1 and 
September 30, numbered 6,538, as compared with 5,438 in 
1895, 4,659 in 1896, and 10,680 in 1897. The extraordin- 
ary showing for 1897 was due to the inflyx of the army of 
Christian Endeavorers, who improved the opportunity of 
their excursion to the Pacific Coast to make a side trip into 
the Park. The increased travel of 1897 indicates a grow- 
ing appreciation of this magnificent public domain; yet 
when the natural wonders and sublimities of the Yellow- 
stone are considered, the number of visitors, large as it 
is, is ridiculously out of proportion with what it should 
be. 
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Lhe Sportsman Lourist, 
A Visit to Rowland Robinson’s. 


Tue other day I made a pilgrimage by boat and bicycle 
to the home of the sage of the Little Otter. The house 
stands on a rocky elevation, twenty or thirty rods back 
from the main road, surrounded by a native growth of 
oak and beech and hickory, except in front, where the 
exotic locusts and Lombardy poplars mark the approach. 
A mile away on either side are Lewis and Little Otter 
creeks, and in front is Lake Champlain, though no 
water can be seen from the house. 

The principal feature of the landscape is the Adiron- 
dack Mountain range, of which there is a magnificent 
view. The house is a fine old mansion, the newer por- 
tion dating back of the war of 1812, and the older part 
antedating the Revolution. 

Inside is a wealth of trophies and much interesting 
and beautiful material of especial interest to sports- 
men. There are arrow-heads and implements used by 
the primeval hunters of the Champlain lowlands, and 
bullet moulds and rifles of the white men who followed. 
The antlers of a Vermont moose are over the door, and 
near by are antlers of elk and deer. On the walls hang 
half a dozen guns, and sketches and paintings of game 
and fishing and shooting subjects abound. The atmos- 
phere of the home is distinctly artistic, for not only mas- 
ter and mistress have the talent for visual expression, 
but also one of the daughters. Mrs. Robinson’s oil 
paintings of game are truthful and felicitous, but in 
father and daughter the love of line,.as exemplified 
in black and white illustration, is the ruling motive. 

In his latest book, “A Hero of Ticonderoga,” is an 
admirable portrait of Rowland E. Robinson. It is the 
face of a strong, thoughtful and broad-minded man— 
a man who, despite the fact that he cannot see his‘ sur- 
roundings, takes the keenest interest in every-day life, 
and criticises men and events with a pebccosy that 
is alike humorous and kindly. What the picture does 
not describe is the good coloring and hardy physique 
of the sixty-five-year-old six-footer. 

Mr. Robinson does not strike you as being a blind 
man. Certainly no one ever parted with eyesight more 
gracefully. 

In conversation his look follows the speaker, and there 
is no feeling- of anything out of the way or call for 
sympathy or special attention that is sometimes so awk- 

‘ward and constraining. Robinson is a born host, and 
instinctively puts his guest at his ease. 

Our conversation ~was largely about ForREsT AND 
Stream. Mr. Robinson has a love of the paper nour- 
ished by many years’ friendship with its editors and con- 
tributors. He mentioned them all by name, and in- 
cluded Schember and Day, of the printing office force, 
but for fear I should leave some of these FOREST AND 
StrEAM friends out I will not attempt to give the list. 
Of two of the brotherhood who have gone to the ma- 
jority he made particular mention. One was Ufford, 
whose story of the Irishman treed by a pseudo grizzly 
recurred to memory and furnished a good laugh, and the 
other was O. O. S., the quizzical humorist, who hid 
tragic suffering behind a jester’s mask. Robinson cor- 
responded with O. O. S., and has one letter written 
two days before the latter’s death which is as free from 
repining or self-commiseration as the moon is of green 
cheese. 

Of himself Mr. Robinson said little, and he took more 
interest in talking- of what others had written than of 
his own stories of the old Yankee frontier life. In a 
general way I gathered that his first love had been for 
drawing and illustration, rather than writing, and that 
he had only taken up the pen when the pencil and brush 
were denied him. He is a natural story-teller, as any 
one who listens to him five minutes finds out, and his 
keen natural observation, strengthened by artistic train- 
ing, has apparently gained in power indirectly through 
his misfortune. The little touches in his descriptions 
of iandscape or such a commonplace as the expres- 
sion of berries falling in the basket in “Ras’berrying in 
Danvis” show the refinement of, observation. 

Sam Lovel, Mr. Robinson says, is a creation and not 
a portrait, but the statement will not make him any 
the less a portrait to those who have known the fox- 
hunter and fisher on the Slang. 

Sam Lovel is a character with whom most sportsmen 
are acquainted, and to such the truth of the likeness is 
a source of never-failing pleasure. . 

I arrived at the Robinson homestead before the family 
had risen from dinner, and was shown into the old- 
fashioned dining room, about which was that air of 
homeliness and hospitality that seems the special prop- 
erty of old houses. I had already dined, but was per- 
suaded to take some bread and honey, and then some 
mushrooms, but lo and behold! when the time came the 
mushrooms were all gone. Mr. Robinson said the in- 
cident reminded him of the case of an old Quaker lady 
at whose house a visitor arrived cold and wet after a 

ve. 
on S are cold and wet,” said the old lady. “Thee 
needs spirits; won't thee have spirits? But we haven't 
any spirits in the house.” : 

As it turned out, however, the case wasn’t a parallel. 
Some fresh mushrooms. were put on and cooked and 
served up on toast, deliciously hot and appetizing, and 
better than any I had ever eaten before. ; 

I happened to allude to the fact that Mr. Robinson 
was called Judge Robinson on the New York side of 
Lake Champlajn, and the fact amused him greatly. 
“These people over here don’t appreciate me, he said, 
with a smile; “they’re more apt to call me Rowl, or any 
old nickname, than Judge.” 

“But aren’t you a judge?” I asked. . 

“No,” said Robinson, “not that I know of. 

Some one suggested that the title might have been 
given in an honorary way, and then Mrs. Robinson's 
brother, who is an old-time Colorado frontiersman, 
said: “Why, Rowland, you're a Justice of the Peace, 
aren't you? “re of New York State they call a 
; ‘Judge. You'd better move across the lake and 
- of your : J. B. 





title” Bueweam. 


Three Trips into Maine. 

To the man who is’a born lover of the woods and 
lakes, the rod and gun and all that tends to draw one 
away from the hum and hurry of civilization ifito the 
quiet and beauty of nature, and whose only idea of the 
primeval is the scattering of woods about a large city, 
the first trip into Maine is a much anticipated event. 
The summer of ’95 brought the realization of this dream. 
D, and I had arranged to spend ten days together, and 
left Boston one day during the first part of August, with 
Norcross for our destination. Here we were met by 
our guide, and after a night spent mostly. in dreams 
of the morrow we made a start down North Twin and 
Pemadumcook lakes, men and outfit all in one big 
canoe. Here we were at last right in the midst of 
those scenes and of that life of which we had dreamt 
so long, and of which we expected so much; and to 
say we were pleased with our surroundings is putting 
it mildly. Will that feeling ever be satisfactorily ex- 
plained which absorbs a man as each hunting and fish- 
ing season comes round, and again, when he is for- 
tunate enough to get away, when he nears the scene of 
his favorite camp or the lake or some spot made familiar 
and dear by previous association? Already you are a dif- 
ferent man from him who left the city a few hours before, 
and the complete change comes when you find. yourself 
comfortably settled amid those familiar sounds and sights, 
and all that goes to make up the grandeur of the forest 
and the fascination of camp life. 

On this trip we covered a good deal of ground around 
Pemadumcook and the Katepskanegan lakes, spending 
the most time on the third Katepskanegan. We caught an 
abundance of fish, had a fine time generally, and more 
than all were impressed with the great game resources of 
the country. 

We planned for a hunt at the first opportunity. This 
came in the fall of ’96, but unfortunately I was obliged to 
take it alone. However, I did not hesitate, knowing my 
guide and being sure of good companionship, that great 
necessity for enjoyable camp life, and left Boston Nov. 
9 again for Norcross. I never see Norcross now but 
what I think of the young man’ who went up on the train 
also bound for Norcross, and evidently on his first trip. 
In talking over his plans he said he intended to leave his 
valuables in the care of the Norcross Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company during his stay in the woods. Imagine 
his surprise on reaching that place to find all business, 
banking, post-office, and merchandise carried on in one 
small apartment, which was still large enough to hold 
nearly all of the not over numerous population of Nor- 
cross. 

My first shot at a deer came the next afternoon in the 
woods back of Norcross. A glorious miss, of course, but 
not very disappointing on that account, for success would 
have spoilt the chance for something bigger later. We 
started for camp on Nahmakanta Lake next morning, but 
owing to a late start did not arrive until long after dark. 
A hot supper, which we found waiting for us, and a good 
night’s sleep, such sleep as you only get in the woods, 
banished all remembrance of a hard day’s travel, and put 
us in readiness for the morrow’s hunt. The first thing in 
the morning I went out to get a look at the camp and its 
surroundings, and found that we were beautifully situated 
on high land, about midway up the lake, with a fine view 
of wooded hills in either direction, and with Sundabund 
Mountain directly across. 

Our hunt began that day with the prime object a moose, 
and for four days we spent most of the time in following 
up fresh signs, which were plentiful enough, but with- 
out coming in sight of the game. 

Feeling that time was getting short, and not wishing to 
postpone the deer hunting until the last moment, the 
guide packed provisions enough for three days, and with 
the necessary utensils we started early the next morn- 
ing to the head of Nahmakanta, thence across to Pollywog 
and Wadleigh, stopping there to hunt on Wadleigh Moun- 
tain, and intending to push through to Upper Musquash 
in the afternoon. 

’ T had received already a very distinct impression of 
the ability of deer to vanish with a snort and a show of 
flag on the slightest provocation, and had decided that 
it wasn’t the easiest thing in the world to bring one 
in line of your rifle. But this day proved a banner one 
for me, as the occasion of my first deer. We were walk- 
ing along the edge of a high bank, which rose almost 
perpendicularly from the brook below, about rooft., and 
separated from the edge by a few feet of small growth, 
when the guide beckoned silence and walkéd out on 
the edge of the bank, listening intently. I followed, and 
with a “Hush, get ready, I hear a deer feeding; he will 
smell us and run,” I crouched as low as possible and 
held my breath. I had hardly stooped before with a 
crash and a snort the deer had left the clump of bushes 
at the foot of the embankment and dashed up the brook 
as if a thousand devils were chasing. I brought my 
rifie up and fired almost in the same motion. I must 
say I was surprised to see him plunge out into the 
brook and lie pérfectly still, In my excitement I 
shouted, “He’s down, he’s down,” and started for the 
foot of the bank, landing there in a heap, having rolled 
most of the way. Looking up, I saw the guide, who 
was filling the air with shouts of laughter, and more 
slowly following my hurried descent. The deer was stone 
dead, with a bullet through the neck, and it proved to 


be a spike buck. : 

We pushed nace to Upper Musquash that night, 
having to walk all way from Wadleigh, finding the 
upper water of Wadleigh frozen tight, and camped in the 
office of an abandoned lumber camp. The next day, in 
the swamp back of camp, I repeated my good luck 
of the day before, and had the satisfaction of bringing 
down, by what I call another chance shot, a large 
buck with very heavy afd finely spreading antlers, 
which I am proud to show to my friends as it hangs in 
my home to-day. We went back to the main camp the 
next day, thinking it a more comfortable place to pass 
the two or three remaining days of our . 


Barring the experience ing home, of stopped 
by cen Pemadumcook, and having to eave. every. 
the snow-covered woods! forty miles to 


tight rope act om a slippery tree over icy brooks, our 
trip was a thoroughly enjoyable one, and filled with 
incidents and sights both new and -novel to me, and 
which I have not here the space to mention. 

Unable to get awa duping 1897, this spring I could 
wait ‘no longer, and Sun 1 found me again among the 
familiar surroundings of Katepskanegan lakes and Mount 
Katahdin. The man who could ask for better fishing than 
we had would certainly be hard to please. We caught 
togue or lakers until our arms were tired handling the 
rods, keeping only enough for our table, the require- 
ment for which, by the way, was rather hard to gauge for 
the first few days, for there is not the slightest similarity 
between the appetite of one at home doing his daily office 
work and that of the same man off in the woods, tramp- 
ing, fishing, hunting or even loafing, with the surround- 
ings of camp life. - 

rook trout were rising nicely to the fly, and we caught 
all we wanted of from % to 2lbs. We saw game in 
abundance, and the most exciting incident of the trip was 
the experience attending the sight of my first moose. We 
had gone back to a little pond for trout, and as we neared 
it the guide pointed and said: “There’s our moose,” and 
there he was, feeding on the opposite shore of the pond, 
standing up to his knees in water, and every few minutes 
bringing up his head and looking squarely in our direc- 
tion, but all unconscious of our presence. Hastily climb- 
ing onto the raft, the only means of conveyance on the 
pond, and a very convenient sort of craft to throw a fly 
from, I sat down in front and the guide pushed out direct- 
ly toward the moose, which was about 150yds. away. 
Every time he put his head under water the guide would 
push or paddle as hard as he could, and when he brought 
his head up and apparently looked right at us we 
crouched as low as possible. In this way we. got within 
2oft. of him without his scenting~us, but the more alert 
deer, four in number, caught the scent and decamped be- 
fore we were half-way across the pond. My position on 
front of the raft was getting warm, and my only weapon 
was a pocket camera, which I kept snapping all the way 
across, expecting every click of the shutter would tell the 
story of our presence. Down went-the head again, and 
another shove with the pole sent us within roft.. He 
brought up his head, shook the water from his great neck 
and shoulders, and stood for a second looking us square in 
the eye, a picture of surprise, but long enough for me to 
take a final snap. As I was preparing to slide over the 
edge of the raft should he wish to make closer inspection, 
he turned and with a snort ran for the woods; and how 
the mud and water did fly. Under the shelter of the trees 
he stopped, looked us over for a minute, and then slowly 
trotted back oyt of sight. 

I must acknowledge to a slight weakness in the knees as 
I tried to rise, and the guide was simply streaming with 
perspiration. It was a clever piece of work on his part, 
and he told me of having done the same thing the year 
before in a canoe, which, of course, had lessened the diffi- 
culty considerably. The. photographs were unfortunately 
spoilt, owing, no doubt, to bad management on the part 
of the photographer. 

We made a short trip to Nahmakanta, Wadleigh and 

the Musquash ponds, and found lots of trout, and black 
flies and mosquitoes in swarms; so thick in fact that we 
stayed but one night, preferring the comfort of a good 
tight camp to the attraction of better trout fishing. 
7 ae whole trip was, like the others, one of thorough en- 
joyment. It could not have been otherwise in company 
with my guide, D. W. Hopkins, of Milo, who seems to 
take in at a glance the requirements of his guest for a 
good time, is an Ar canoeman, and thoroughly capable in 
every way. He controls a fine line of camps in a wonder- 
fully fine. game country, and I can heartily recommend 
him and his country to any one in search of either game, 
fish or rest and recuperation, and a general good time. 

Such trips are to me the most delightful mode of en- 
joyment, and as far as I tan learn there seems to be but 
one verdict from those who from time to time spend 
a few days or weeks in this way. All seem agreed that 
it is the greatest antidote for tired minds and bodies, and 
the greatest boon possible toward a happy and prosperous 
balance of the. year. Tyro, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


How I Spent Thanksgiving. 
A Story of Wheeling and Quail Shooting. 


THE morning promised a faultless winter day. The 
brightest of sunshine, a crisp air full af bracing frost, 
and without wind. I breathed and felt strong of limb and 
light of heart. 

What a day for flying over the smooth roads on a 
wheel; what a day for quail. I felt like wheeling, and 
felt it in my bones that I could make a dozen straight 
shots on flying quail. ; 

There was a little business to see after at a village eight 
miles away, and there was good quail ground along the 
road; so the wheel was brought out, touched up a little 
here and there, and its beauty and strength and light- 
ness admired for the hundredth time. It has carried me 
more than a thousand miles, over every sort of road, from 
the very best to the worst, and never once have I even 
had to dismount on account of any failure of the wheel 
to be in perfect order. 

Next, the — case was brought out and strapped to 
the wheel. the gun was taken apart and stock and 
barrels were shoved into their compartments. Then the 
old shooting coat was put on. Ah! that old coat. It was 
a beauty once, but now .it is ragged on the shoulders, and 


its — pockets have been renewed more than once. It 
is , discolored, greasy and smells of. the smoke of 
campfires. It is at ooking old coat, but the pock- 
ets have held grouse, ducks and squirrels’in Wisconsin. 
hundreds of il in lowa, Arkansas, Tennessee 
and .Texas. have more than once been 
filled with ruffed and sharp-tailed 
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Now, by the time t! preparations are ida. the dog 
has got uneasy. He oes not know yet whether he is to 





be in it or not. 
half-pointer and rds fool. I never could get along 
with a pointer anyway, and this being one whose owner 
wanted me to borrow, it goes without saying that he is 
very good one. Old Joe is still with me, but he is 
der than the coat, and is now too fat and decrepid to 
but he cries and begs to go, and sometimes I 
take him out a little while, but on no trips of any length. 

Now the wheel is mounted and for a half-mile of 
smooth and gently ing road the dog has to keep in a 
sharp gallop, or be left. en comes a hill 200yds. long, 
and it takes pushing to get up, but the wheel goes over 
the top of the hill at a good speed, and down the other 
side faster, ever faster, till it seems to spurn distance, and 
rolls a long way along the smooth level at the foot of the 
hill. m comes half a mile of all downhill 
to the creek. Then up hill all the way for a mile. 
Not steep, but uphill all the time. Just a few minutes, 
seven or eight perhaps, of hard work that gets me in a 
glow of comfortable warmth, for the morning is sharp; 
next a mile of level, and a flying coast down a long slope 
to the next creek; up the slope on its further side, a burst 
of terrific speed down the steep slope to the next creek, 
over the bridge and half-way up the opposite hill 
before any work is needed. Then comes the 
last stretch of the strip, three miles of smooth, level 
pike, and I set out to make things hum, and reach the 
village in a good sweat in spite of the sharp weather, but 
not a bit tired. Eight miles in forty minutes, and every 
minute a pleasure. 

After a good dinner (we eat dinner at noon out here in 
“Indianny’) with my old and tried friend, Dr. Clark, I 
started homeward. A mile this side of the village, a few 
days before, I had seen a nice bunch of quail crossing 
the road. Here I stopped and “unlimbered,” leaning the 
wheel against the fence (one doesn’t need to hide the 
wheel in this section), and got into the cornfield and 
went down a weedy ditch. It was a dandy looking place 
for quail, but no quail were found. We went over the 
entire field, and it seemed that there could be. no quail 
in it. We hunted several adjoining fields that looked 
good, and I knew there must be quail somewhere about, 
tor there was a little snow in shaded places, and there 
were quail tracks there. 

At last, after over an hour of persistent hunting, the 
dog pointed at a thick clump of wild rose bushes, and I 
could hear quail “chittering” in there. If I went close 
enough to flush them, no shot could be had, for the bushes 
were too high and thick, so I got a club and threw it in, and 
out burst about a dozen of big, plump fellows. My! 
How they did roar. One was*bagged, and I marked the 
most of them along the weedy ditch in the first field we 
had hunted. We went there and hunted that ditch and 
the adjoining ground clear to the other side of the field 
and did not raise a feather. At last the dog flushed a 
rabbit and went ki-yiing after it, running right through a 
bunch of quail, which flew toward where we had found 
the first bevy. I went after them, and when nearly to the 
edge of the field all at once the air was full of quail. I 
tried to make a double, but was so rattled I don’t know 
whether the first one was killed or not, but the second 
came down all right.. By the time the gun was loaded 
the dog was on hand and flushed another one, which 
tumbled in fine style. After getting the dead, the dog 
ran into some weeds 4oyds. ahead and flushed one, which 
I took a long shot at, and hit so hard it flew but a few 
yards, coming down in very thick, high grass. As I 
started to get it another rose and was shot, and at the 
crack of the gun another, which was also killed. An in- 
stant later another one flew and got safely away. After 
hunting a while for the wounded one in the grass, and not 

ing it, we went for the bunch the dog had flushed 
while chasing the rabbit. : 
cover was very dense, tall weeds, bushes and small 
trees. We thrashed round in it for some time without 
results, till at last one bird flew out of a tree, and I con- 
sidered it a very lucky shot that killed it, for there is no 
harder shot than at a quail as it flies from a tree. I got 
out of the thick cover and walked along the edge in the 
weedy stubble, when up went one, which was killed, and 
almost immediately up came another, and I had good luck 
with too. The dog came out and hunted in the stubble, 
flushing one, which got away. A moment later he 
pointed, and this bird fell with a broken wing and ran into 
a big pile of logs and brush, so we did not get it. Then 
he went into the thick cover and pointed, and | killed it. 

We hunted for more, but failed to find another one. 
Then I concluded to sit down and count shots and birds. 
Nine quail bagged, and two more hit, at twelve shots. Now 
don’t understand that this is told as an average per- 
formance, for just a few days before I had shot at ten 
quail and bagged. five, shooting both barrels at some of 
them. This just happened to be one of my shooting days. 
I felt in perfect health and took the very keenest interest 
in the sport. Not a shot was fired that I did not do my ut- 
most to make a clean kill. The day was so bright that 
the birds fairly glistened when in the air, and there was 
no wind. have shot at more than 10,000 quail. Why 
shouldn’t a man shoot fairly well with so much practice? 

As it was now getting well along in the afternoon, I 


went back to the wheel and made it hum for three miles: 


more of the way toward home. I don’t know why, but I 
do know it is true that when any legs are weary with 
walking it rests them more quickly and better to ride a 
wheel for a few miles than it does to sit down and keep 
still. 


I stopped at a little creek whose banks were fringed 
with weeds and willow bushes; a stubble on one, side and 
a big cornfield on the other. One of the neighbor boys 
told me he had seen a “famous lot of quail” there a few 
evenings before. The boys are mighty good to me in that 
way; I don’t have to ask them; they oe me on the road 

about it: I wen along,the 
shes at one edge of the corn- 
weeds. 


os the post-office to tell 





now, a borrowed one, - 
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the thick weeds and tangled brush and the quail went out 
on the other side, most of them getting up together, fly- 
ing clear, to the end of the cover, and several of them 
swung to the left and dropped into the stubble field. A 
few steps further and two came out of the cover on my 
side of it. I tried to make a double and scored one. 
Then we went after the ones down in the stubble. I came 
near stepping on a couple, and again tried for a double, 
winging both of them. I found one, and after a good deal 
of hunting the dog found the other one, some distance 
from where it fell. After a lot more tramping another 
bird was flushed and killed.’ Then the dog flushed one 
without having smelled it at all. The first shot made it 
flinch, and the second set it to corkscrewing across the 
field with the dog in hot chase after it, in spite of all the 
commands to stop. Two hundred yards away it fell in 
the weeds, but before the dog got it rose again and went 
Soyds. before the dog caught it. He just gave it two 
snaps and bolted it, feathers and all. This was a little too 
much to bear with, but if the dog was punished he would 
light out for the nearest house and get under it, if he 
could. I felt much like making a double on the dog, but 
possessed myself in outward quietness, though raging 
within. ’ 

One bird had been marked down at the further end of 
the cornfield. I went after it, and the dog got out of sight 
in the corn. About where the single bird was supposed to 
be. a whole covey got up, just as another covey, flushed 
by the dog, came dropping into the corn 75yds. to the left 
and in front of me. This was too much for the old man. 
Both barrels were fired, and not a feather touched. The 
dog came up and was put after two that had dropped into 
the corn a little apart from the others. He pointed them 
singly, in good style. One was’killed and the other, badly 
hit, reached the woods. The main body of this flock rose 
wild when we went after them, and went into the woods. 
I tried for a double, and as usual got one. The other 
covey had dropped in the edge of the corn along a low 
hedge. They rose wild from the dog and scattered among 
some brush heaps. Here was a chance for sport. Two 
coveys scattered just enough for nice work, and located to 
a rod; but there were only two cartridges left, and I 
thought surely two birds would be found as I went back 
to the wheel, so I turned back and left all this fine lay- 
out of marked birds, promising to see them some other 
day. All told, there were now fifteen quail in the old 
shooting coat, one in the log and brush heap, and one in 
the dog. 

It was stiff work getting up the hill from the creek, and 
then two and a half miles all down hill to the post-office, 
and in ten minutes I was asking the postmaster for the 
mail. Then another one and a half miles and home. I 
did - know the old coat was so heavy till I took 
it off. 

Aitogether it was as good a day as any man ought to 
have. With the exception of the temper-trying dog it 
was perfect. This is written in the hope that some poor 
fellow who can’t go shooting may find satisfaction in 
reading about it, and I wish that fifteen people who 
haven’t tasted quail for five years could have had those 
fifteen quail. 

I almost forgot to say that as the next day was just 
as fine, and Jim Clements wanted to go, we went in the 
afternoon and bagged seventeen. 

Rabbit hunting seemed the popular thing on Thanks- 
giving Day. One party of two got seventeen, another 
party of two got fifteen, and a merry crowd of five bagged 
thirty-five. O HAMPTON. 


latuyal History. 
The Record of the Snow. 


Untix the snow comes the book of nature lacks an in- 
dex. You may walk for days in succession through 
familiar fields and woods without suspecting the exist- 
ence all about you of scores of timid wild creatures, whose 
habit is to sleep by day, or who retreat noiselessly at your 
approach to places of cunning concealment. It is marvel- 
ous at what a distance the slight vibration of the ground 
under the human foot can be detected by the delicate, fear- 
quickened senses of the little inhabitants of the woods and 
fields. I sometimes fancy that they can hear me coming 
almost as far away as a boy can hear a train of cars when 
he kneels down and lays his ear to the rails. If, there- 
fore, you live in a thickly settled part of the country, 
where the wild creatures are few in number and con- 
stantly harassed and terrified, you will be apt to think— 
until the snow comes—that your neighborhood is entirely 
deserted by the wilder small birds and animals. You 
never see them when you take your rambles, nor is 
there any evidence to the unaccustomed eye that they 
have been there before you. 

As a matter of fact, however, these suburban and much 
traversed sections of country are still peopled, as a rule, by 
a goodly number of their former small inhabitants. As 
a proof of this fact, take a walk two or three days after 
the first considerable snowfall of the winter. You will be 
astonished to find that this apparently soundless and mo- 
tionless wilderness, this little desert of scrub oaks and 
pines, is fairly populous with small and active folk, who 
have plainly recorded their goings and comings on the 
soft, white surface of the snow. Your supposedly blank 
book proves to be a volume of most varied and interesting 
contents, of which a comprehensive index lies before you. 
In all directions you behold the telltale, wandering path- 
ways of birds, squirrels, foxes, skunks, and mice. In cer- 
tain spots it would almost seem as if there had been a 
carnival, a sort of winter fair or congress of sports, to 
which all the wood folk of that section had flocked, so 
numerous and varied and intricately interlaced are the 
tracks of the birds and four-footed creatures. Such a 
medley of claws and paws! See, here is the path made by 
a whole bevy of quail, as they crossed the little clearing, 
“bunched” and huddled together, so that their entire tra 
is scarcely 6in. wide. The snow is trodden into a kind 
of fine lacework where -_ passed. They were ly 
on the run, as the quail jom moves about at all save in 
a perpetual fright and haste after the brooding season is 
over. It is , for instance, how fast they will run 
before a trailing dog, keeping him on a constant crouch- 
ing, gliding trot for fifteen or twenty minutes, before he 
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finally overtakes them along the hot scent and “points” 
them or puts them to flight. These birds were not pur- 
sued, but they wers running, as may be seen from the oc- 
casional scrape of an extended and balancing wing, and 
the length of the stride, where one ‘of the bevy has for a 
moment strayed a little out of the file. I suppose no’ 
sportsman would think it worth while to go gunning m 
these well-scoured woods, so near the factories and the 
back yards of the little houses where the operatives live; 
yet it would be no small sport to locate that bevy of birds 
with a good dog, scatter them in these fairly open scrub 
oak patches, and try a few stirring shots upon the wing, as 
the singles and doubles whirred away through the winter 
sunshine. 

A fox has been across the bit of clearing too—possibly 
in pursuit of the quail, as his delicate, clear-cut track 
parallels theirs. Think of a fox prowling about within a 
bowshot of the outermost factory of a city of 100,000 
inhabitants! not coming there by venturesome chance, but 
dwelling in the vicinity the year round, safely and snug- 
ly housed beneath some splintered ledge of rocks. He has 
this distinct reward of his temerity, that there are, as it 
were, two strings to his gastronomical bow—the wild crea- 
tures of his natural domain, and the henyards and chicken 
coops of the millhands, under the very shadow of the 
encroaching brushwood. One good, fat hen will go as far 
as six quail or forty mice, be it remembered, and one 
such catch means two or three days of plenty and ease for 
reynard in his burrow under the rocks. 

You may know a fox trail in the snow by its linear 
exactness. Every footprint is directly in front of the 
preceding, as if reynard walked simply on two legs, set in 
the middle of his body, behind and before. How he man- 
ages to keep four feet so perpetually in line is a mystery. 
It must be with the same cunning, conscious intent as the 
Indian, who also makes as narrow and linear arid in- 
conspicuous trail as possible through the winter woods. 
and if he has occasion to come back that way, returns in 
his. own footsteps, and so simply reverses the record. 

In strong contrast with the cramped and timorous track 
of the quail is the bold, free, snow-scattering stride of a 
solitary old ruffed grouse cock, who, confident in his years 
of survival, has been abroad this very morning, and has 
but recently crossed the clearing, at right angles to the 
quail, as the freshness of-his track shows He does not 
proceed Jong in a straight line, but zigzags from bush to 
bush, and tuft to tuft, either for variety and amusement, 
or in search of food. He moves with freedom and bold- 
ness, but travels slowly and with many leisurely pauses. 
If we should follow his devious trail for fifty rods or so 
no doubt we should hear him burst into thunderous flight 
far ahead and out of sight, for he is too old and experi- 
enced a bird to be caught within gun range of a man, 
whether the man come stealing on like a hunter or not. 
Once let a ruffed grouse attain to years of discretion— 
say two or three of them—and I will trust him, particularly 
if he be a male bird, to outwit the sportsman in any 
locality. So far as guns and dogs are concerned, he will 
survive to a rpie old age; but I am not so sure of his 
ability to contend against the meager nourishment af- 
forded by much-trodden, cleared, and stripped suburban 
woods, where scarcely a berry or any wild fruit ripens, 
that is not already marked and appropriated in. advance 
by some factory boy or girl. ‘ 

Everywhere among these scrub oaks:and.pines the white 
carpet of the woods is intricately patterned and traced by 
the tracks of the long-tailed wood mouse and the hardy, 
cold-defying red squirrel. Here and there you will see 
a little brown-mouthed burrow in the snow, where. some 
squirrel has mined for a pine cone, dragged it up, and de- 
voured the edible part on the spot, scattering the coffee- 
colored chips about him as he eats. Chipmunks, apparent- 
ly, do not venture forth in the winter, unless some un- 
usually warm and spring-like day rouses them from their 
nap and calls them forth for a bit of lunch to tide thenr 
over until April, but the red squirrel is abroad at all sea- 
sons and in all weathers. I have seen him breakfasting in 
the hemlocks when the thermometer registered ten degrees 
below zero, and often in a driving snowstorm his wel- 
coming, cheery chatter would startle me as I plunged 
through some evergreen clump, head down against the 
storm, on my homeward way. 

For a greater part of the winter the short-legged skunk 
continues his diligent, predatory wading through the 
snow. You will find plenty of his dot-like tracks in these 
suburban woods. He is a mighty hunter, and a mightily 
persevering one, despite his dumpy, Dutch build and ab- 
breviated legs. In the snow his trail looks like a sueces- 
sion of black-spotted dice cubes, laid side by side, so 
short and positive and ploddingly repetitious are his steps. 
It seems ridiculous that such a creature can toil through 
the woods, and seize such swift prey as partridges and 
rabbits. Yet he does it, by virtue of his servenvel keen 
senses, the silence and stealthiness of his approach, and 
the lightning-like quickness with which he makes his final 
spring. The skunk is the snake — marmmais, silent, 
slow-gliding, quick as lightning in the fateful stroke, and 
inexorable and relentless both in pursuit and capture. 

We are fortunate if we find any report of the rabbit or 
hare in this snow record. Between the hunters and the 
foxes and the boys with their snares and traps, there is 
little chance for these delicate and savory creatures to 
survive. Perhaps, however, we may find where the last 
hare in the woods has leaped timorously across the moon- 
light on his broad, furred snowshoes. What a conspicu- 
ous trail he leaves—each padded hindfoot half as broad as 
a man’s hand. But how he can skim over the surface of 
the snow, while other smaller-footed creatures sink and 
flounder in it! If he escapes his many winter enemies, he 
may thank his snowshoes and his — gift of speed. 
Some day, however, when he is dozing in his form, un- 
der the genial warmth of the midday sun, a prowling 
skunk, driven forth in the — by hunger, will creep 
up and him by the tender throat. And then, alas! there 
will no er be a last hare in the woods. ; 

‘James BuckHam. 


Kissimmee Aligators. 

John Hancock and son have returned from a hunting 
trip of several months. They went through to: Fort 
Myers, and killed 599 gators on their way dowa and 
more than 200 coming back. report 


Th 
about as plentiful, apparently, as in Jocmer veary tn es 





Kissimmee Valley. —Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 
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Animal Intelligence. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is a pleasure to read and reply to fair and intelligent 
criticism such as characterizes the letter of Coahoma 
in your issue of Oct. 29. He more nearly confines him- 
self to the exact issue under discussion than any of your 
correspondents. 

Some show a desire to run off from the question of 
the origin of instincts, and to take up and discuss the 
question whether or not animals possess reason. I 
never raised any such issue, and.I have not myself any 
disposition to try and draw any line between instinct 
and reason. Neither fact nor argument, upon either side 
of that question, cuts the least figure in that which I 
have been discussing. Let me state it once more: Is 
chance the centrifugal force of nature? Has all her 
variety resulted from chance variations of a few original 
types. The question arose over a statement that shy 
trout and wild ducks were the progeny of parents who 
had been snagged or crippled, but survived. This 
raised the broader question above stated. My position 
was that some intelligence—not chance—presided over 
all development, including the acquisition of instincts. 
To illustrate by the development of the venom fang in 
certain serpents. A non-venomous snake once began to 
secrete a venomous saliva which proved useful to him. 
He did not begin by accidentally secreting sugar, salt, oil, 
rosewater, alcohol and a thousand miscellaneous drugs 
and chemicals, until, by a happy chance, he hit upon a 
venom exactly adapted and proportioned to his wants. 
But, by some intelligence, the right thing was produced 
at the right spot and in the right amount. I called that 
a blue print method of development, not a chance 
method. And now comes Coahoma, and without tak- 
ing direct issue with either my argument or the facts 
adduced, -and frankly accepting the issue, he confronts 
me with an example, a dilemma and a hypothesis. Let 
us first consider the example: 

The acorn, with a long cup, which floats in the water 
and survives overflows, is merely one case of a selected 
breeding of a desirable type. In my first article I 
wrote: “I am not denying the value of cross-breeding 
and selection in producing the highest possible develop- 
ment of all natural instincts, abilities or powers, or any 
natural variations of any physicial form. For instance, 
by selection we may breed a variety of dogs with very 
short tails. But we will never accomplish it by ampu- 
tating the tails.” So, by selection, we may breed longer 
or shorter cups on acorns. But that fact cuts no figure 
in the question whether the first cup on the first acorn 
was a sort of wart or accidental excresceuce, or whether 
it was, from the very first, a useful organ, evidencing 
intelligent design in its structure, function and location. 
That is the question we are discussing. 

I do not see any warts or accidental excrescences in 
nature anywhere. If her whole centrifugal force were 
merely a disposition to break out into warts, we could 
surely always find a few in evidence, not yet accidentally 
converted into. useful organs, such as cups on acorns, or 
perhaps heads and limbs on animals. So the example 
of the over-cup acorn seems to me to cut no figure. 

Next, let me encounter the dilemma. It is in the 
form of a conclusion to which Coahoma states that my 
argument must lead me—to wit, that “a supreme ruler 
of the universe manages all minute details in the 
development of organized life by his own _ intel- 
ligent direction on this globe of ours, and planet- 
ary system of our sun, as well as those of a 
hundred millions of other suns.” To this I would 
reply, first, that no more here than in geometry can I 
deny the force of sound argument wherever the conclu- 
sion may point. But in this case the dilemma pre- 
sented seeims to me entirely imaginary. I can recognize 
“blue print methods” in nature’s development, and draw 
no further conclusion than that some intelligence is pres- 
ent. Many other theories of the mystery of life and ex- 
istence are possible beside the one which Coahoma 
indicates. 

I recognize the existence of intelligence, as I do that 
of matter; without being able to say whence either 
came, or whiiher it goes, or what it all means, or to tell 
anything more about either than simply that I see satis- 
factory evidence of its existence. So the dilemma be- 
comes but a phantasm. As in matters mathematical, we 
need to go as far as demonstration will carry us, but 
there is no need to go further. 

Next, let us wrestle with the Hypothesis. It deserves 
the big H, for, as Coahoma frankly permits to appear, it 
is the sole refuge of those philosophers who maintain 
that chance alone has presided over the development of 
nature, It is supposed to be iron-clad, and impenetrable 
by logic of any weight or caliber. Let me present it 
carefully and fairly. 

I argued that it is as impossible to conceive of chance 
producing the world which we see about us as to con- 
ceive of a newspaper being produced by a chan-e mixture 
of type, picked up, for instance, at random by a blind 
man, and set up in forms. For the coincidences and 
adjustments, in any single natural object, seem to me 
as infinitely numerous and as delicate as the coincidences 
and adjustments of type in many printed pages. But 
now comes the Hypothesis. Let the blind man have 
eternity to work in and he will produce the newspaper! 
Let chance have eternity and it will produce the world! 
I quote. Coahoma’s own language, to wit: “Mr. Alex- 
ander’s necessity for his blue-print theory arises from 
his failure to avail himself of that unlimited credit in 
the commodity of time which all philosophers are per- 
mitted to draw upon in the great bank of eternity. In 
other words—granted. time enough as a fulcrum and 
Mr. Darwin’s lever is fully capable of lifting the proto- 
zoan into man.’’ As I read Coahoma’s paper, he is not 
himself, I think, satisfied with this. hypothesis, logical 
as it may seem, but he projects it at me rather to see 
. what I -would say about it. 


I might raise the question whether or not the blind 
man and chance would not each still be less than hali- 
way thtough his task, but there is a more effective 
argument already set forth in my former letters. The 
argument for chance is based upon one indispensable 
premise. This is that characteristics acquired during 
the life experiences of an individual must be trans- 
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mitted to its subsequent progeny. The advocates of 
the chance theory must all support this proposition, and 
it has been thoughtlessly accepted by the majority of 
readers for a generation back. It was that which led to 
my first letter. 

The most delightful and lovable people, like Mr. 
Mather, were accepting that barren, narrow, illogical 
theory that three crippled grandparents can_ pull -na- 
ture’s great centripetal force, heredity, from its grooves, 
and impress new directions upon it. Not only were they 
losing all appreciation of nature’s beauty and mystery, 
but they were believing a theory as directly contradicted 
by every-day facts as are the popular beliefs about the 
influence of the moon on the weather and the crops. 
For the premise that acquired characteristics are in- 
herited cannot be proven. The most careful and ac- 
curate tests certainly show that heredity (as I expressed 
it.in my last letter) is very, very hard, if not absolutely 
impossible, on trigger to ordinary life experiences. 
But for it to be even simply not easy on trigger is 
to destroy the premise for the great iron-clad Hypo- 
thesis. It has no leg to stand on if accidental 
impressions upon individuals usually fail to impress 
their subsequent progeny. This fact 1s put beyond 
doubt by the monumental tests afforded by numerous 
national and religious mutilations, such as compression 
of the feet by the Chinese, of the skull by certain In- 
dians, and others referred to in my last letter. 

Here I might leave the matter, but one other popu- 
lar argument of the chance theorists remains which no 
correspondent has yet advanced, but which some one 
probably soon will. As I would like to make this my 
final remonstrance with them, I will state it. 

One objection to chance as the centrifugal force of na- 
ture, which I noted in my first letter, was based upon 
her “endless gallery of exquisite sculpture and painting.” 
Indeed to any observant mind the art in nature's infinite 
beauty of form and color calls as loudly for intelligence 
as having some part in its production, as the intricacy 
and delicacy of her wonderful machinery does. The 
hypothesis of chance, with eternity to work in, was 
supposed to be a sufficient substitute for intelligence, 
so far as ingenious mechanisms and working devices 
were concerned; but there was still apparent an absolute 
necessity for some intelligence, to which could be 
ascribed the aesthetic beauties of color and form. And 
a more narrow, shallow and inadequate theory, if pos- 
sible, than that of the three crippled grandparents was 
invented. It amounts to a supposition that all animals 
have been endowed with a natural artistic sense and 
appreciation of the beautiful in form and color, and 
have been controlled entirely by their sense of beauty in 
the selection of their mates. They have thus bred out 
of existence all ugly and inartistic forms. A single 
short and sufficient reply will at once occur to any one 
who has noted the selection of mates among animals. 
The one prominent fact is that the sense of sight plain- 
ly cuts no figure in it whatever. Any aaimal might be 
painted, mutilated or disguised by artificial malforma- 
tions, but it would not make the slightest difference in 
its being selected as a mate when instinct teaches that 
the time for mating has arrived. This theory, like the 
great hypothesis, is erected upon a false premise. Even 
with its premise it would never pretend to account for 
more than outside and visible beauties, while those 
hidden from ordinary view are infinitely more numer- 
ous, and no less pertect and delicate, or less persistent 
through hundreds of generations. 

Indeed, no observer of nature can fail to be im- 
pressed with the idea that nature’s beauty is for beau- 
ty’s sake, as an artist might paint to please his own eye, 
where no other eye could ever see his work. But I 
am not writing a book. I am only making my last, but 
still my indignant protest, against tne shallow theory 
that behind nature’s wonderful exhibit there is nothing 
more than accidental grandparents, that chance is the 
centrifugal force of nature, and is the sole source 
and origin of all her varied and persistent in- 
stincts, and that her exquisite sculptures and gor- 

eous and delicate paintings are but selections made 
y animal taste out of- miscellaneous’ and acci- 
dental excrescences and splotches of color. Instead 
let me commend to your readers the conception that 
intelligent methods have always characterized the revolu- 
tion of nature’s infinite variety. That the development 
of every species has been as plainly guided by intellect 
as the development of a locomotive engine, and that not 
only the earmarks of the method, but the quality and 
skill of the intellect employed, stand out even more 
conspicuously upon the animals than upon the machines. 

That nature’s centripetal force, her streams of here- 
dity, when one started or turped by her into any par- 
ticular channel, are not left subject to be diverted by 
the fortunes of any grandparents. On the contrary, there 
are a thousand daily evidences that she has not only 
barred all interference by ordinary accidents, but has so 
hedged in the stream of heredity trom all approach that 
man, with all his science, has not yet learned its secret. 
He cannot yet even breed male and female at will. The 
strongest passions of nature, and those of universal 
possession and lifelong activity, do not acquire any in- 
crease of strength in a thousand generations. The 
subtlest instincts, not called into play once in many 
lifetimes, persist just as strongly and just as long. And 
does it not also seem logical and right that this should 
be so if there ever were any original intelligence any- 
where? To open heredity to accident would be for in- 
telligence to deliberately resign the reins to chance, and 
to commit the fortunes of creation to chaos itself. 

But, however this may be, there,is one further fact 
which is beyond all controversy, and which seems to me 
of great significance. While heredity is securely barred 
against interference by ordinary chance or accident, we 
see it wide open to interference by that mysterious 
something which I have called nature’s centrifugal force. 
We see constantly new instincts speedily developed by 
whole species,.and we see evidence that new powers, 
new organs, new limbs, or new senses even, may also be 
added, and adopted by heredity and transmitted to progeny. 
This force then is perpetually on guard, and has. inti- 
mate acquaintance with every daily need of all animal 
organisms. The only force in sight with which we may 
possibly identify this is that which maintains the 
physical life of every animal organization, making its 
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heart beat and every organ of the body perform its. 


functions, but which is entirely. separate from the con- 
scious life of the individual. For this force I suggested 
the name sub-ego, as short and convenient. _ As a counter 
hypothesis to Coahoma’s that chance and eternity have 
made man out of a protozoan, I suggest that intelligence 


existed somewhere before man’s coming, and cut some’ 


figure in the process. Man did not originate intelligence, 
but intelligence with its blue-print methods originated 
him, and endowed him with a portion of itself. But he 
does not hold the sole monopoly of it even on this 
planetary system. And finally, let me close with a 
last hypothesis for your correspondents who wish to 
maintain the identity of animal instinct with reason. 
May not the only difference between them be this: 
that reason is the product of the intelligence in the ego 
and that instinct is the product of the intelligence oper- 
ating in the sub-ego? E. P. ALEXANDER. 


Bull Bat and Robin. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would not weary the ears of your readers by further 
pursuing the little bull bat controversy that unexpectedly 
arose between friend Didymus and myself, but for the fact 
that my kindhearted friend has brought up the robin 
question, upon which I think some profitable remarks may 
be made, if not practical, at least in a philosophical mode 
of treatment. Also, I have a grudge against Didymus 
for calling in question my piety, a charge so grave that 
it is hardly to be condoned by the complimentary ex 
pressions with which he seeks to make amends, albeit my 
stern integrity had a hard battle with my softer side in 
the effort not to forgive him. 

Didymus quotes Fred Mather in a triumphant manner; 
and yet that gentleman (who is high authority on fish, | 
believe) says not a word about mosquitoes in connec 
tion with “bull bats, whippoorwills and bats.’”’ In any case 
the bats constitute the only significant factor in the com 
bination, the other two being relatively too few to count 
much as insect destroyers; and he fails to mention the 
vast army of swallows and the various species of the mar- 
tin family, which outnumber those noted by him prob- 
ably a thousand fold. 

I have not traveled as widely as Didymus, but I live 
right here very near the national capital of the mosquito 
nation, and I know all about them. Among other things 
1 know that a bull bat would work himself to death trying 
to make a living on empty mosquitoes, even if he got 
among them, which ordinarily he does not. The facts 
which the, observations of *Didymus disclose refute his 
arguments, as showing that the “bull bats, whippoorwills 
and bats” utterly fail to keep down the myriads of mos- 
quitoes, which do indeed make life a burden to some 
ot us. 

Didymus says the bull bat is a “fluffy little bundle of 
feathers and wings, with a body so small that it would 
take at least twa dozen to fill a hungry man.”’. Well, that 
depends upon the man. It is related of Governor Me- 
Nutt, a former chief magistrate of Mississippi, that he 
regarded the turkey as “a very inconvenient bird, too 
much for one and not enough for two.” [ will wager a 
mosquito bar against a mosquito bite that Didymus never 
ate a bull bat, nor so much as ever saw one divested of 
its feathers. The bird, when dressed and served, is 
about the size of a snipe (long bill), perhaps a little 
larger, and resembles him in several other respects. By 
the way, the snipe is equally as “innocent” as; the bull bat, 
and not quite so hard to shoot. The pariridge (quail) 
is also equally innocent, and not so good to eat. In short: 
I do not know any “game bird” that can be charged with 
misdoings that call for capital punishment at the hands of 
the sportsman. 

There are but two requisites, in so far as I apprehend 
the subject, that constitute eligibility for the enviable 
position of “game bird”—the one, that he shall afford 
sport in the shooting; the other, that he shall furnish a 
toothsome dish for the table. All other modes of classifi- 
cation are merely provincialisms. 

And that brings me to the robin, the pretext for this 
argument, which, like a woman’s letter, saves the prime 
subject for the post scriptum. 

The robin claims exemption from tlie game bird cate- 
gory on the plea that he is more valuable for other pur- 
poses. 

Here is another example of that ancient cause of con- 
troversy, looking at opposite sides of the shield. 

In the States north of the cotton belt the robin is a 
summer resident, and during the breeding season is wide- 
ly distributed in pairs about the orchards, gardens, parks 
and farmyards. He makes himself familiar to the inhabi- 
tants, their wives and children, and assumes the rdle 
of a semi-domestic bird. He is moreover a pretty 
songster, and lends a cheerful aspect to his surroundings. 
It is easy to understand that he has acquired a firm hold 
upon the affections of the people who live in the States 
that are his summer home. ; 

But in the lower cotton States his hasty “twee-twee™ as 
he scuds before the north wind, high up beneath the 
leaden clouds, in a widely scattered column of invasion. 
about the ist of November, proclaims the advent of 
wintry storms. Here he does not cultivate the social side 
of his environment, but keeps himself aloof from the 
people of the land and resorts to the deep woods, where 
many berries grow, where he addresses himself solely to 
the business of getting fat; and though he does not com- 
mend himself as a game bird to any but the small boy an:i 
Sambo, because he is too easy a target for the sportsman. 
yet as a gastronomic subject he is ‘out of sight.” In 
my younger days I have shot robins and broiled them in 
the woods when they were so covered with fat tiat 
the drippings put out the coals in which they were 
broiled. | 

Now, in the entire absence of any ‘such social and 
domestic relations as subsist between Cock Robin and 
his Northern summer neighbors, the people of the South- 
ern States can hardly be just objects of censure for pick- 
ing up such a delicious morsel as a fat robin. from a 
simple culinary of contemplation, even as they avail 
themselves of the ‘luscious oyster and highly esteemed 
terrapin. , 

The attitude of the robin, as between North and South, 
has its counterpart to some degree in that of the bee 
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martin, or king bird, as between the South and further 
south. The bee martin is a summer resident of the cotton 
States, where he is widely diffused over the country in 
pairs during the breeding season. He does not commend 
himself in any special manner to his human neighbors, 
but nobody ever thinks of molesting him, though he does 
sometimes levy contributions upon the bee hives. 

In the fall he migrates to the southern. coasts of 
Louisiana, where, like the robin, he congregates in large 
flocks, and betakes himself to the berries and the business 
of getting fat. They change their name as well as their 
habits and ire character when in winter quarters, be- 
ing called by the creoles grassei. They are esteemed a 
great delicacy by the Louisianians, and it is said that 
they become so fat as to burst when striking the ground 
after being shot, even as do the “pepper bot” (whistling 
plover). 

The moral intended to be conveyed by this rambling 
dissertation is that there are two sides to most all ques- 


tions. COAHOMA. 
MIssissiPPt. 





An Uncommon Fox, 


Dunsarton, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: Oc- 
casionally in this part of New Hampshire a black fox is 
reported as being seen. Sometimes it is a silver-gray, in- 
variably whoever sees it (unless it be some experienced 
fox hunter) is very positive of its being a pure black fox. 

About the 1st of November I was out one morning after 
a fox, when I met two men, who were strangers to me, 
driving along the road. They asked if I was after a fox 
and whether I had ever seen a silver-gray fox. I said I 
never had seen nor heard of a genuine one being killed in 
this section. One of the men said: “We just saw a sil- 
ver-gray fox about a mile from here.” The fox had 
crossed the road within soyds. of them, and they had a 
good chance to look it over. I questioned them pretty 
closely and made up my mind that what they had seen was 
a fox which is partly gray and black. Once in a great 
while such a fox is killed about here. A number of years 
ago I shot one and saw another. 

I made up my mind to try and get that fox, and I have 
been several times to the vicinity where it was said to 
have been seen. I shot two foxes there and saw another; 
but they were our common red foxes. On the morning 
of Nov. 26 I went aut in the same country, and my dog 
soon had a fox started, and had been driving him in some 
small spruces and pines for about fifteen minutes, when 
I saw the fox crossing a small open place 5oyds. away. I 
saw at once that it was not a red one, and I killed it in- 
stantly at the first shot. When I went to it I found I 
had killed the handsomest fox I ever shot. It was an old 
dog fox, and weighed t2lbs. The whole of the under side 
of head, neck, breast and belly, and the back parts of hips 
was black. The legs jet black all the way up to body, 
brush very black, with a large white tag at end; the sides, 
back and upper part of head were gray. A small patch of 
red was on each side of neck. The only white was a 
small spot between the hind legs and the tip of brush. 
Now this fox is not a black one, nor is it a silver-gray, 
yet I am pretty confident it is the one which has been seen 
and reported as being jet black. I do not know just what 
it would be called, unless a sort of mongrel. I know it 
had a very handsome pelt, and I was glad to get it. 

C. M. Stark, 


The Linnean Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday even- 
ings, Dec. 13 and 27, at 8 o'clock. 

Dec. 13.—By members, ‘““The Warblers of North Amer- 
ica.” Exhibition of specimens, with discussion of dis- 
tribution, habits, etc., of Lucy’s, Virginia’s, Nashville, 
Calaveras, orange-crowned, lutescent and Tennessee 
warblers. 

2 — Seton Thompson.—Observations on Texas Wild 

attle. i 

Dec. 27.—J. D. Figgins, “Notes on Birds Observed in 
Greenland with the Peary Expeditions of 1896 and 1897.” 
Illustrated by specimens. 

By Members.—“‘The Warblers of North America.” Ex- 
hibition of specimens, with discussion of distribution, 
habits, etc., of Parula, Usnea, Sennett’s, Cape May and 
oljve warblers. Wa ter W. Granoer, Sec’y. 

American Museum or Natura History. 


A Wolf Track Reported in Maine. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

My brother, Dr. Walter Chrystie, who has just returned 
from the Maine woods, reports that last week he saw a 
track in the snow which his guide, Jim: Grey, of Greene- 
ville, Me., said was made by a wolf. As they were in 
the wilderness about six miles southeast of Loon Lake 
there can hardly be any mistake as to the track being made 
by a wolf, as it is extremely unlikely any dog was in that 
neighborhood. PercivAL CHRYSTIE. 


Hudson River Wolves. 


“Cortlandt Town, Dec’r 3, 1789.—Then Received of 
Pierre Van Cortlandt by the hands of Javis Dusenbury, 
Twenty-four Shillings, in full for the killing of four 
Wolis, that were killed within twenty miles of Capt’n 
Boyd’s in Philip’s town as appears from the several 
certificates showed at the time, I say rec’d by me. 

Samuel Taylor, his mark by order. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for 
sent to us. ; 5 
Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 
For prospectus and advertising rates see page lil. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The “Briefs” Pictures, 

Tux illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well sepresent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autherity, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Lies that Never Were Told. 


Let me hasten to explain that they were never told be- 
cause there was no occasion to tell them. It was a false 
alarm. The amateur Ananias has thought it all out, at- 
tended to every detail, made it so it would hold water, 
complete and perfect, and well learned. In this it differs 
somewhat from those mysterious “songs that never were 
sung,’ which we hear about being way down in the 
bottom of the singer’s soul—vague, sweet, half-formed, 
inexpressible thoughts, corked up like a bee in a bottle. 

All fishing and hunting is conducive to lying. The hero 
who conquers the temptation is painfully exact, and 
spends his life combating a natural desire to exaggerate. 
But no one should be too severe with the sportsman who 
twangs the long-bow now and then. In his poor, weak 
way he is trying to convey an idea of his sensations when 
he tells of fighting the fish that broke away, or fixes the 
distance at which he killed the deer. An abler man could 
have enthused his hearers by dilating on the exact truth. 
Thus women, who can express their discontent in good 
words, are often hard on their erring ‘brother, who finds 
his only outlet in profanity. 

But as to cases in point, to bear out our text. There 
are three incidents in my mind, one of which is a con- 
fession, and all are connected with deer chasing in days 
gone by. As every one knows, when a man drops work 
and leagues with a gang of men to drive deer, his whole 
duty to society is to kill the deer if it comes in rifle shot 
ofhim. Ifhe fails todo it, he has “shot the albatross,” 
and with no eye to see, he often concocts a tale for the 
ears that hear the repeater that raises the echoes of the 
hills. For such unfortunate mortals should noiseless pow- 
der be invented. : 


On one afternoon a short chase was arranged, and I 
was sitting at the root of a dead sugar, with the waters of 
a mountain stream rippling at my feet. It was late in the 
day, and I thought the chase must be over, and I took 
a book from my pocket and a pencil, and was making a 
calculation on the fly-leaf of some question of figures that 
was a live issue then, but forgotten now. My rifle, a 
Winchester of .32cal., was resting on my knees. My at- 
tention was attracted by the click of a deer’s feet on the 
rocks of the river, and about 1ooyds. above me was a doe 
coming down stream. The book and pencil were laid 
aside, and I had the deer covered in an instant. The deer 
came on wit: the steady gait of a deer running in water, 
and it was pointing out to the bank nearly opposite me. I 
held on a point behind her shoulder, and fired when she 
was broadside on. I distinctly saw the bullet hole over 
the heart, and it made a great impression on me. 

It seemed to have no effect on the deer, which disap- 
peared in the woods, giving me four more shots as it ran 
jumping through thick brush in the dusk of evening. 
Then I was in trouble. If the deer had been hit, I 
thought, where I saw the bullet hole, it would never have 
got out of the river. I was the youngest man in the party, 
and I had a wholesome fear of the consequences. We 
had been chasing for several days without having got a 
deer in gunshot. Then, in my distress, I prepared the 
following statement of facts: As I was sitting open-eyed 
and alert, a small deer had jumped into the river just 132 
steps above me, and turned up stream. Catching a 
glimpse of the gray in my sights, I had pulled on the deer, 
and the deer had fallen down. It had immediately gotten 
up, however, and I had fired four times at it until it had 
gone out of sight around the bend. Such were the short 
and simple annals of that fiasco. 

In my misery I wandered aimlessly across the stream 
and into the thick brush where I had last seen the game. 
There, at the root of a tree, lay the deer, shot through the 
lungs. Of course, there was a great revulsion of feeling, 
and Richard was himself again. 


Il. 


On another occasion, a hero of+many a stricken field 
confessed to nervousness on the deer stand, and a desire 
to avoid consequences by patching up a reasonable ex- 
cuse. A battle-scarred veteran, the Captain, was placed at 
a stand on Williams River which is peculiar in the raspect 
that the place dt which the deer usually come in is at a 
certain time in the morning directly between the stander 
and the sun. On this particular morning a doe came into 
the stand at this place, and the sun was in exact line and 
in the hunter’s eyes. The Captain fired and missed, and 
instead of throwing another cartridge in place he cocked 
his Winchester and snapped when he caught sight." By 
the time he got a cartridge in the barrel the deer was just 
entering the woods, and he took a snap shot at it. 

He sat there devising: some means of explaining why he 
had not killed the deer, when the cfy of old bee was 
heard, and down the mountain he came like Nemesis, and 
there was an accusation in every note to the man who 
had missed the deer. 

The Captain spoke apologetically to old Dan, but the 
hound paid no attention to him whatever. Dan went into 
the woods, and in a moment reappeared with the deer 
before him. The deer was badly wounded, and came 
staggering down the river, Dan walking behind and not 
saying a word, When nearly opposite the Captain, he 
says, Dan stopped and looked at him as much as to say, 
“Now, you tenderfoot, shoot that deer.” The Captain 
killed it...He had shot it through the body before, and 
but for the hound:it would have died where it ~had 
stopped in the woods. itt 


The next instance is one which the famous Senator 
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Kenna, whose statue is in the Capitol at Washington. 
was’ fond of recounting. That distinguished gentleman 
hunted regularly in this section. He was an ardent sports- 
man, and fond of killing deer, but he jaid down his gun 
ta photograph a bounding buck om one occasion, and 
succeeded in getting a good photograph. 

In this case the excuse was actually told to Senator 
Kenna, but it did not live to be repeated before the de- 
liberative body around the camp-fire, and so not having 
been produced in that high and honorable pow-wow, it 
may be classed as an account that just showed itself 
enough to let people know it was there before it was laid 
on the shelf. 

Senator Kenna had included ‘in his camping party an 
old gentleman who was extremely anxious to show the 
younger men how to kill deer. In assigning him a stand 
he was put near the Senator, on the river above him, just 
out of sight around the bend. In an hour or so the Sena- 
tor heard a couple of shots at the stand above him, and 
saw a deer come round the bend, scramble up the bank 
and fall dead. He immediately started to the stand, but 
was surprised to see that the stander did not come to find 
the deer. Thinking he would give him a pleasant sur- 
prise, he went to him and found the old gentleman stand- 
ing looking very cold. 

“Did you shoot?” asked the Senator. 

“Why, no, what makes you ask that question?” 

“T thought I heard you shoot. What are those shells 
doing on the ground?” 

“They don’t belong to my gun.” 

“Didn't a deer come into this stand a few minutes 
ago? 

“No, there didn’t,” and by this time the old gentleman 
was resenting his cross-examination by swearing a good 
deal. The hounds then came in. 

“What are these hounds doing here?” 

“Running sheep, for all I know. Confound it, John, 
don’t you believe me?” . 

“Why, certainly, only I saw a deer come right from 
here and had heard some shots, and the deer tumbled over 
dead. I thought you had killed it.” 

“What?” 

“Tt’s lying right there beyond that pine brush.” 

“Say, John.” 

“Well.” : 

“I killed that deer. I was lying a minute ago, John. I 
just couldn’t help it.” ANDREW PRICE. 

Marurnton, W. Va. 


The Colorado Game Law. 


DENVER, Colo., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your note asking about the constitutionality of the 
Colorado game law came duly to hand. I went to the 
commissioner’s office in order to get the best informa- 
tion, but he was absent—in the western part of the 
State, where it was reported the Ute Indians were invad- 
ing the State and threatening the game. To-day he 
sends me the enclosed, which I think covers all the cases 
that have been in litigation involving the game law. 
There is no decisive conclusion. The most important 
case is the El Paso county one, in which Judge Harris 
decided ex parte that the law is unconstitutional. We 
understand that Judge Harris is an enemy to game pro- 
tection, and that his decision was a mere expression of 
his own feelings. 

The only defect in the law is in the fact that more 
than one subject—viz., game, fish and forestry—are treated 
under one heading or title. We shall try to have this 
technical objection removed at the coming session of 
the Legislative Assembly—beginning the second week in 
January. The warden has continued prosecuting new 
cases under the law; has been very vigilant, and has 
secured numerous convictions under which various of- 
fenders have been punished. Wo. N. Byers. 





Commissioner Forestry, Game and Fish, Colorado.— 
Denver, Nov. 14—Hon. W. N. Byers: Replying to 
your inquiry concerning the present status of the game 
laws of the State, I have to advise you that they are 
still in statu quo so’ far as relates to any trial in the 
courts as to their constitutionality. 

About one year ago the present month I filed several 
informations against the Brown Hotel Company, this 
city, in the court of Justice Hunt, for printing the names 
of certain game on their bill of fare, and for having 
game in possession, and for offering the same for sale. 
The State secured judgment in this court; and we were 
again successful in the county court, Judge Steele, on 
appeal on the merits of the case, the county court de- 
clining to consider the points raised as to the constitu- 
tionality of the act. At the same time he remarked that 
there was some question in his mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of an act embracing under one head the three 
subjects of forestry, game and fish. This case is now in 
the Supreme Court on appeal, and I am in hopes it may 
be passed upon by that tribunal early in the session of 
the Twelfth General Assembly, if indeed it is not pos- 
sible to get a decision before the meeting of that body. 
My understanding is that the Brown Palace people have 
until April next in which to file their arguments in the 
case, but I have requested the Attorney General to file a 
request with the court that the case be advanced. _ 

About one year ago the present month also I paid a 
visit to Cripple Creek, and there found grouse offered 
for sale in the market in violation of law. I seized all 
I could find.so exposed at several markets, and filed 
informations in the county court at Colorado Springs 
against the parties. Afterward, ahd before these cases 
could come to trial, this court declared the game law 
unconstitutional in the trial of a case brought by the 
Humane Society against some persons for shooting 
pigeons from traps, in a, manner authorized by Sec. 
15 of the act. It is quite probable that so much of the act 
as relates to that subject is unconstitutional, and has no 
place in a’ game and fish law. 

On advice of the district attorney of El Paso county, I 
went to Colorado Springs and signed’ new informations, 
and the cases were dismissed in the county court, and 
new infermation filed in the district court. Time passed 
and I received no notice of the trial of the cases. | inally 
the district attorney wrote me, urging the dismissal of 
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the cases, on various grounds, none of which I deemed 
important. Following a second request of the kind from 
the district attorney, which met with a prompt refusal 
from me, and a request to have the cases set for trial at 
an early date, 1 was astounded upon reading in the news- 
paper dispatches the news that Judge Harris, at Colorado 
Springs, had dismissed these several cases that I had 
filed, on the ground that the act under which they were 
brought was unconstitutional. This action was taken 
without notice to me or any person so far as I know 
friendly to the law. It was a remarkable proceeding in- 
deed, and one hardly becoming the dignity of a district 
court. Yours truly, , WAN, 
Commissioner. 


From Adirondack Letters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Farlier in the fall I received a letter from the woods 
which was equal to a day’s hunt with extraordinary luck 
on it. My hunting nowadays has to be done by gas- 
lighted hearsay, and the results, though not always real, 
are no less gratifying, at times, than the actual stumbling 
over logs at inopportune moments and the real shooting 
at game. The letter came from a school teacher, a 
charming person, and another letter, received from my 
boy friend, supplied certain missing details. The two 
letters, properly dovetailed, might make a story worth 
reading. The letters: 

“We have been in the woods, Mr. and Mrs. Alva Finch, 
Will Finch and I, and such a time. The woods were 
simply beautiful (drag it out, please) and the trees 
pretty. The ride across Canachagala Lake was espe- 
cially delightful. There was a sweet little breeze blowing 
and the waves were just lovely.. The leaves hadn’t begun 
to turn yet. They looked old, but not dusty at all. You 
should have seen us going over the trail, the guides with 
their packs and us. I had on that blue bicycle skirt, 
bicycle beots, a gray waist and a little round cap—the 
‘rig’ you liked. They got terribly wet and all wrinkled 
up, and I never will be able to wear them again till the 
tailor gets through with them. You know Big Sol, 
who works for Mrs. Finch? He carried one of the packs 
and I waJked beside him. He told me all about himself 
and his ambitions. Do you know, those men are human 
to the core, if only one gets to know them—good, big 
fellows, and gentle too. 

“We got to the river—such a fine walk. We saw some 
deer marks on the trail, and there was the cutest little 
mink by the boat you ever saw—roguish eyes it had, but 
awful lips. We went fishing one day, and oh! yes, I 
was with Mr. Will when he shot a what you call it?—a 
dough, or doe, or—anyhow we went on a walk in the 
wocds with the rifle, and we walked and walked and 
walked, lost our lunch, and for forty-nine hours we 
tramped, kept right on. Every once in a while he would 
_ stop and say, ‘See that?’ ‘What?’ ‘A log.’ A little 

further: ‘Look quick,’ and I, ‘Now what?’ ‘A stump.’ 
Then ‘P-s-s-s-h!" and I would stop. “What is it?’ ‘A rock.’ 
By and by I ceased to be interested in alarms, and after 
I'd seen bushes and sticks and nothing at all, I wandered 
a few yards from him. Then I heard him gasp. 
looked. He looked cute. 
gun on the grourd and his hand over his eyes, like a 
Buffalo Bill cowboy. ‘Come here, quick!’ he said. ‘I 
will not,’ and I sat down on a log. ‘Please; it’ll go.’ 
“What will?’ ‘Oh, Lord! the deer.’ I ambled over. 
“Where is it?” “There; see?’ “That log?’ ‘No,.the—no; 
can’t you see? There, he moves—quick!’ ‘Looks like a 
Harlem goat,’ I told him. He looked startled, made a 
face at me and began to shoot. It jumped and ran and 
it staggered and went out of sight. 

“*Now we'll go get the other one,’ he said. “What 
other one?’ I wanted to know. ‘Why, there were two, 
and we'll get this one when we have found the other. 
Then we began to look. We went around all the trees. 
We climbed over logs, went through bushes and slipped 
on rocks. He looked worried. ‘I guess—er—we'd 
better get the other,’ and it was easier to say it. We 
went back and forth, around and up and down. [I sat 
down and let him look. No blood, no nothing. We 
started for camp, and pretty quick there was the deer, 
dead, behind a big rock. 

“Hah!” he said, ‘here it is.’ 

““The poor little thing!’ I said. The little dear lay 
there with awful holes in it, and it was so pretty, it 
seemed a pity. He didn’t say anything for some time. 
By and by: 

“Well, I'll-er-ah-h-er—it’ll have to be prepared.’ I 
said I’d take a walk. By and by I came back. ‘Jove! 
This is awful! Ugh!’ ‘Wish Joe was here!’ I fancied 
I would walk a little further, and I gathered some lovely 
little red leaves, and found, oh! such a pretty little flower, 
all pink and white.” 

The boy writes of this episode: 

“Finch’s party got out of the woods-t’other day. Got 
just one deer. Cherry went with them and she saw 
Finch kill the deer. It was a doe, "bout like a rabbit. It 
was standin’ sideways back of his camp aways and he 
and Cherry found it. He began to shoot bang, rip, slam, 
and Cherry squealed every shot, ‘Hit him, hit him!’ and 
jumped up and down. Reg’lar circus some folks is in 
the woods. She looks mighty slick, wears her bicycle 
duds.” 

The teacher’s letter continues: 

“A big party came up from Bisby one day. About 
twenty were in it, all young folks. You could hear them 
a mile. They stopped at the lower stillwater in the club 
camp. They had lots of fun. I:know they did. One 
day a guide came up from there. He said he had two 
girls down the trail who wanted to come visiting. Would 
we just as soon? Certainly; and the two came up. One 
was a girl; the other wasn’t. She was real pretty. He 
rested his head on one shoulder and held his nice white 
hands together and smiled. He made me shiver. He 
was awfully bashful and so stupid he didn’t say a word. 
She was ail right. , strong and nice looking. How 
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“We had lots of fun in camp, 
going around. It’s lots of fun 
neat.” 

The boy: 


“Say, you just t to hear the 
i eee Se The 


boys tell "bout the 
guides seen a party 


~chased each other and everything, - 
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down to the club camp and they hollered and run and 
one. fellow was 
kind of still and didn’t say much. Pretty delicate, I 
guess, but all right when he talked to the guides. He 
didn’t have much to do with the girls.” 

What follows in the boy’s letter seems rather too per- 
sonal to exactly suit me. One time I went into the 
woods and did some shooting. I hit a birch tree away 
up and knocked off a 6in. square bit of bark. It is a 
landmark up there now. 

“Are you going to have a vacation this fall? I sup- 
pose if you do get one, you will go up to Moose 
River and bang away at the treetops again. You want 
to get the repeater’s muzzle bent downward to an angle 
of about 45 or 50 degrees. You will be able to hit some- 
thing besides the twigs above you then. I saw your 
mark up at the apple tree runway this fall. When I 
showed it to the minister he remarked, ‘Some one must 
have been shooting squirrels.’ I said, ‘Yes, my friend S. 
did that two years or three years ago, when he tried to 
shoot a fox, thinking it was a deer.’ (A rank no such 
thing. I showed the track, after it was over, to the boys. 
They said, ‘A big deer, sure.) He said, ‘It must have 
been a pretty tall fox.’ I told him the foxes, when they 
run, generally get a-going and run up some trunk so as 
to get a good long jump (to a parson, mind you). I 
added that foxes are quite tricky, and that he must 
have been running up the tree when you shot. 

“We had a great time at the lake (Little Black Creek 
Lake). 

“The Parson wanted to get a live porcupine or kill one 
without hurting his hide. Well, when we were paddling 
along at the head of the lake we heard a great crash in 
the underbrush. Of course, we leveled our guns at a bee 
line for the noise, and waited results. Then up crawled 
a 6olb. porcupine and went straight for a spruce 
tree. I shoved the boat for shore, and he jumped out and 
took it right after him. Before he. got to the tree though, 
the hog was r1ooft. above, looking down at him, with his 
two front teeth sticking out and her (the porcupine was a 
she) upper lip drawn back, grinning just like a tickled pup. 
We didn’t have time to bother with her then, so we put 
a cape on a branch of the tree and went ape for a 
better lake. We were told that it wasn’t half a mile from 
South Branch Lake, but we traveled every square foot for 
a good two miles, and didn’t find it. Then we separated 
and watched an old log road till about 5 o’clock, then we 
went back to the tree for the porcupine. She was still 
there with the same grin. We held a pow-wow to decide 
how to get it without hurting the hide. Finally the min- 
ister said he would climb the tree and put a string around 
her neck and hang her. It was easier said than done. So 
off with his coat and tightening his belt two or three 
notches, up he went like a monkey. He was soon up level 
with her, but'on the other side of the trunk. He reached 
around and tried to put the noose over her head, but she 
turned square around and began to strike with her tail. 
The tree soon had quills for a square foot where the 
porcupine had driven them in. The minister then broke 
off a branch and began pomeaiety her on the head. She 
turned and went down the tree for a ways, and he right 
after her, but he got the best of her and headed her back. 
She crawled out on a branch and he shook it and down 
she came with a thud. I rolled a 200lb. log on her head 
while he came down and put the noose around her neck 
and choked her about dead. It took both of us to carry 
her to the boat. 

“We rowed for camp. When we got pretty near there 
I saw the porcupine was breathing. She being at my 
feet, I took the rope and was going to hang her. She 
wasn’t dead a bit. She jumped and rared. 1 took a 
flying leap over to the other end of the boat. I guess 
the minister was a little scared too, because he took ‘his 
gun and shot her through her quills on her back, and the 
bullet passed on and knocked a splinter off the bottom of 
the boat 14in. wide, and 8 or gin. long. The water began 
to pour in pretty fast, and I took the paddle and knocked 
the porcupine senseless and threw her overboard. I told 
the minister if he wanted her he could come out and get 
her after I had got ashore. He said he didn’t care any- 
thing about it. We got pretty near shore, when the boat 
sunk in 3ft. of water. That big leak and the numerous 
others made the boat fill pretty bad when we only had a 
Ylb. baking powder can to bail with. i 

“The kids play football now. I have at present a big 
nose, seven or eight bumps on various parts of my head, a 
sprained ankle and wrist, a stone bruise on my foot, and a 
lame hip, but I guess 1 can play to-morrow. I study 
Latin and algebra now. They keep a fellow going in 
school as well as out.” 

That is the way of the Adirondack woods boy. He 
lives a great life, with all the joys of outdoor existence 
and all the comforts that don’t interfere with it. 

Raymonp S. SPEARS. 

New Yor« City. : 


Michigan’s “Hunting Record.” 

Mr. Ciemens, Mich., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A report in.the Detroit Evening News of Dec. 
2, from Grand Rapids, says that “The Michigan hunting 
record for the season just ended is claimed for young Sam 
Cable, of Sullivan. Since Oct. 1 he has bagged more than 
1,000 quail and partridges. He was out every day, and 
averaged twenty-one birds daily. He does not come of 
hunting stock either, his father having never fired a 


n. 

What could he have done with the birds? The law for- 
bids selling them. Don’t we need a restriction on the 
amount of game a person may kill in a eee pride 


Sapelo Rod and Gun. Club. 


Tue Sapelo Rod and Gun Club, of Mackintosh county, 
Georgia, have their club house now open for members. 
This new club has a control for of over 20,000 
acres. While there is a water frontage of fifteen miles, at 
the present ‘time there is a at. abundance of > 
doves, etc., and the sea trout make the waters alive. The 
—_* are arriving, and promise’ to exceed last season 
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Massachusetts Game Interests. 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: I send 
you the report of a conference of representatives of 
sportsmen’s and farmers’ clubs, held at the Copley Square 
Hotel, Nov. 16, in response to a call sent out by the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protecvtive Association. 
The call said: “The object of this conference is to con- 
sider what common ground of action may be taken 
as to legislation affecting the preservation and propa- 
gation of fish and game, and of song and insectivorous 
birds, in this State; what salutary enema if any, can 
be proposed and supported by all the interests involved.” 

President Horace T. Rockwell presided, and in wel- 
coming the delegates said: “The Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association has no plan as re- 
— new legislation, no pet scheme to advance. 

he twenty-two years’ experience of the Associa- 
tion has shown the need of combined effért on the 
part of all those having an interest in common with 
the objects and purposes of the Association, viz., the 
protection and propagation of food fishes and game. 
It is desirable to learn the opinions of all as to present 
conditions and what, if anything, should be done to 
advance fish and game interests in the State. The 
work which has been done by the Association shows 
conclusively that it has not labored for the advance- 
ment of selfish ends, but to promote the general good.” 

Prof. Wm. H. Niles, president of the Appalachian 
Club, said that he was fully in sympathy with the As- 
sociation in all its work, and that he could pledge 
the hearty support of the 1,000 members of the Ap- 
palachian Club. “Proper enforcement -of the laws will 
accomplish great good. As an educator,” he said, “I 
am interested in cultivating the sentiment of a love of 
nature, and against killing for the mere sake of killing.” 
He would ask members of the Appalachian Club to 
inculcate that sentiment. He closed by saying, “You 
have my hand and my heart in this work.” : 

Mr. J. M. Stevenson, of Pittsfield, referred to remarks 
made by him at the annual dinner of the Association 
in January, 1898, urging an attempt to secure unity of 
views as to needed legislation, as an aid in securing 
better laws for the protection of game, and the pre- 
vention of enactments to further the interests of the 
market-men. An appropriation for enforcing the laws 
should be made by the State. In his neighborhood a 
deputy paid by the day last year had accomplished a 
great deal; this year, having no’ money, that work had 
been neglected, and violators of the law are rampant. 
The ordinary deputy sheriff is of no use for that work. 
The district attorney might have a deputy for the pur- 
pose. Some time the sale of game must be prohibited. 

Mr. C. C. Peck, of North Attleboro, submitted a 
paper embodying his views, as follows: 

First—The appointment of a more active and ener- 
getic commission, experts or men capable of becoming 
skilled in the habits of fish and game, who shall make 
a study of the laws of other States and of the United 
States; whose duties shall be mainly supervisory and 


- administrative, and who shall be paid a regular salary, 


with a certain allowance for traveling expenses. 

Second.—The employment of a sufficient number of 
paid deputies, distributed over the State, lovers of birds 
and interested in the propagation of fish—as an import- 
ant factor of food supply for the inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth, men who are able not only to enforce the 
protective laws, but also to give the commissioners in- 
formation of value in the performance of their duties. 

Third.—An enlargement of the hatcheries of the State, 
so that they shall have facilities not only for hatching, 
but for the raising of fish until they are one and two 
years old. Probably 40,000,000 fry have been placed in 
the streams of the State during the last thirty years, 
with: what results nobody knows—but the same number 
of older and larger fish able to care for themselves 
would have populated the streams of the State long ago 
and given us again the abundance of fish of earlier days. 

Fourth.—Double and triple the work of stocking the 
great ponds with white perch and other food fish. This 
law, secured only after much effort, carries an appro- 
priation of only $500. It should be, as its advocates de- 
sired, at least $1,000, and its provisions extended under 
suitable restrictions to the smaller ponds of the State. 

Fifth—Make the appropriation for the support of this 
department $25,000 annually. It will then fall short 
of that of other less wealthy States, but will at least, 
if intelligently expended, give an impetus to our in- 
land fisheries and game which they sadly lack, and 
which will soon commend them to the -cordial sup- 
port of the people. 

“My idea of a game and fish law is to make the time 
uniform on all fur and feathered game, viz., from Oct. 
1 to Jan. 1; make the law uniform in this respect 
and don’t allow any one in the field with dog and gun 
outside those limits. If thought advisable, the counties 
with seashore boundaries might have an open season 
on sea fowl to April 15, but personally I would not 
do it, as spring shooting, when migrating birds are on 
their way to their breeding grounds, is against the laws 
of nature. 

“As regards fish, the close and open seasons are all 
right, but the idea of stocking streams except with 
fish large enough to care for themselves it all wrong, as 
I have proven by my own personal experience. |! 
don’t think the State is any gainer by the sums of 
money expended in hatcheries, unless they make pro- 
vision to have the fry kept until they become year- 
lings and large enough to shift for themselves.” ; 

Mr. George H. Palmer, of New Bedford, representing 
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Mr.. Palmer said in his section of the State there are 
many fine trout streams, to which trout from the sea 
would ascend to cast their spawn, but for the sawmills 
and dams. He had undertaken to have fishways built, 
but in some cases the owner or tor of a mill 
could barely earn a living for himself and family, and in 
such cases the State should bear part or all the ex- 

nses of building fishways. He once met Com. 

racket, and drew a bill to provide for this, but some 
members of the Legislature got up and protested, and 
“knocked the bill higher than a kite.” 

Mr. George H. Mackay, an officer of the Audubon 
Society, said he had tried to secure the passage of 
more stringent laws for protection of certain birds, but 
had found it up-hill work. He pronounced the law 
allowing the sale of game during the closed season a 
vicious one. Birds should not be killed during their 
migration. In his judgment the only way to get any- 
thing is to go for it, and go for it hard. What we 
now have can only be saved by aggressive legislation. 

Mr. C. C, Munn, of Springfield, president of the Camp 
Comfort Club, said that better enforcement of existing 
laws was greatly needed. The best sportsmen seek 
the woods and streams less for the purpose of securing 
game and fish than to get in contact with nature. But 
the trout and the birds furnished an incentive to take 
needed recreation. In his section resort to the law 
against trespass had been found ineffectual in attempting 
to protect streams which had been stocked by clubs 
and individuals. In Westfield many streams have been 
thus stocked without being posted. 

Mr. Charles H. Raymond, president of the Rehoboth 
Farmers’ Club, stated that in his section the farmers are 
in sympathy with the association, and suggested that if 
all the representatives present would go back and spread 
the sentiments and feeling of this conference much good 
would result. 

Mr. William B. Phinney, a vice-president of the Lynn 
Fish and Game Protective Association, and Mr. Thomas 
L. Burney, a member of the same, reported that their 
club would heartily co-operate with the Massachusettts 
Fish and Game Protective Association in any attempt it 
might make for improvement in the laws or in their 
better enforcement. The question was asked whether it 
is legal to search a man in the woods for ferrets. 

Dr. Samuel H. Spalding, speaking for the sportsmen and 
fishermen of Hingham, said those he represented were 
in favor of increased protection. His town had appro- 
priated $200 or $300 yearly for the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws. He reported that there had been a marked 
increase of smelts in his section, due to the work of 
associations and the towns. Most of the quail, he said, 
are picked up by Sunday gunners. He reported that 
snaring and ferreting are carried on in the outskirts of 
the town, and said there was need of “live wardens” in 
such districts. 

The secretary stated that he had received many letters 
from clubs not represented in the conference expressing 
deep interest in the cause of protection and the purpose 
of the meeting, and urging the enactment of more strin- 
gent laws and calling for better enforcement of existing 
statutes and for more efficient wardens. 

Henry H. Kripa, Sec’y. 


Hounds and Still-Hunters. 


MitwauKeEE, Wis., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice that Mr. Emerson Carney takes excep- 
tion to my little article on hounds and still-hunting; and 
many more will do the same, I expect, for most men like 
to hurrah their own game. 

I have read Mr. Carney’s articles with a great deal of 
pleasure, and I believe him to be a good all-round sports- 
man. But with all due respect to him, I must say there 
are a few things he don’t know. My article is no more 
misleading than his. His statement that hounding 
tends to drive out that which is not killed I beg to difter 
with. I have hunted over the same ground for several 
years, and never failed to find plenty of deer. Now, if the 
hounds run them out of the country, they would not be 
there. Hounds will not make deer any more than foxes 
or rabbits leave a certain locality. They come right back 
when the hounds are thrown off. You will always find 
plenty of them over the same ground the next day. That 
Lknow from experience, and quite a long one, and so does 
7 man who has hunted with hounds—if he knows any- 
thing. 

I have no objections to Mr. Carney’s still-hunting, if he 
enjoys it. In regard to the fairness of it, it’s a matter of 
record that the still-hunters are slaughtering all the large 
game, and nine-tenths of it goes to market. I would like 
to ask Mr. Carney why market-hunters don’t use dogs. 
It is not so certain. Oh, no; they can’t kill them fast 
enough. They prefer to follow the deer until they lie 
down and kill them when they jump up. 

In regard to the men I mentioned, I certainly mean 
fair still-hunting. There are quite a few experts on the 
face of the earth, and it has been my luck to be acquainted 
with a few of them. I am no slouch myself, but I am per- 
fectly willing to take off my hat to them. If Mr. Carney 
has any doubts and will come this. way in the season, I 
will find the people and the price. There have been ,over 
6,000 deer killed and shipped to market in the State of 
Wisconsin this season; and it’s a very short one of twenty 
days—all by still-hunting. 

_ As Game Warden Zinn says, “Five years more of such 
ee slaughter will practically exterminate 
them. 

I did not write my former article looking for any argu 
ment, but my business takes me over Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and [ am not too old to learn. Iam looking on and 
see what is going on every year, and it makes me mad, and 
if the ways and methods of the majority of still-hunters 
are all right, I am thankful I am not a still-hunter. It 
may be a good thing, and it may be the only right way, 
but I am obli ed to doubt it. I have many . 

rtsmen, who still-hunt deer, and claim to enjoy it. 

obably on the same principle that a man enjoys fog 
steak. If our forefathers were living to-day they would 
Pp be hunting with the hounds if the law would let 
them. For I believe the old boys were the right sort. 
“As the game diminishes, we must he 
who take advantage of the game in 
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such manner as the law allows.” The Jaw allows them 


_to be slaughtered. Of course we must be lenient, we 


might hurt some one’s a I am very sorry, but I 
rney, and I believe he is a 
good fellow at that. L. H. Ha 


Lake Superior Deer alin, 


(Concluded from page 441.) 


I HAVE never found it necessary to hunt on the Sabbath 
day, and my first Sabbath after the incidents last narrated 
I spent in camp in company -with Hearn. We did the 
necessary camp work, and spent a part of, the day in 
reading and in writing letters. The other boys, however, 
hunted. The following is an extratt from the notes I 
made at the time: “Sunday, Oct. 30—Gilmer got 3 shots 
—no deer. Winters 5 shots—no deer. Bender 4 shots 
and killed a small deer. Baur drew a bead on a deer, but 
concluded it might be White—his companion—and did 
not shoot. The deer skipped.” 

Probably not a day passed but several shots were fired 
at deer, but a great deal of it was snap-shooting. The 
deer might be standing or lying under some thick 
branches, and possibly branches weighted with snow, for 
snow fell at least every twenty-four hours, and as the 
hunter approached it bounded off behind some-convenient 
cover. A few momentary glimpses and as many quick, 
sharp reports of a rifle, and the chase was over. It would 
be of no use to follow that deer if you missed him. He 
would lead you through the worst cover to be found, and 
leave you at night exhausted and possibly lost. 

On Monday Bender and Winters stayed in camp. Baur 
and I circled Witch Lake and pulled’ off to the south- 
east around some barren hills and small lakes. We sat 
down to rest on the top of a small steep hill, steep on all 
sides but the northeast, the direction we were going. 
After chatting a while, we were brought to our feet very 
suddenly by the appearance of two deer heads over the 
crest to the northeast of us. They saw us the instant they 
poked their heads high enough for us to see them, and 
whirling around dashed back down the hill. As we sprang 
to our feet we opened on them. I shot twice and Baur 
three times, but they were dodging through brush and 
leaping over logs at lightning speed, and we failed to 
score a hit. They were about 1ooyds. from us when they 
whirled to run, and at about 25o0yds. were completely 
hidden in the dense shrubbery that covered the low lands 
in places. 

We went on north by northwest around the lake, seeing 
many tracks, but no deer until we got into dense green 
woods, where the ground was covered with ground hem- 
lock, called by hunters shin-tangle. Here the deer had 
been feeding, and it looked much as if a-flock of sheep 
had been turned loose. I was sitting on a log resting, and 
Baur was some steps in front of me, when he brought his 
gun up to his face, saying: “I see one! I see one!” This 
was followed by the roar of his big .45-90, and that by a 
craning of neck and peering through the smoke; but Baur 
had made no new record. He had missed as usual. 

No deer were killed on Tuesday or Wednesday. On 
Thursday, White, Gilmer, Hearn and I went up the rail- 
road nearly two miles, separated by about 200yds., and 
started east, hunting in line toward the Michigamme 
River, which rtins parallel with the railroad about two 
miles distant. We had gone about a mile, and I was on 
the right flank and was sitting on an uprooted sapling on 
the brow of a hill that went off steep to the eastward, 
when a dog came running from in front of the other 
boys, and going south at a lively clip. I jumped up and 
tried to get a bead on her, but I was some Soft. above her 
and probably 1ooyds. distant, with many trees intervening, 
and could see her only when she passed through open 
spaces. I kept on trying to catch her in one of these 
holes between treetops, until she had passed the hill and 
was some 150yds. to the southeast of me, and still going, 
when, as a last resort, I shouted at her and she stopped, but 
with her fore parts behind a birch tree. I waited 
a moment for her to move, but as she did not seem dis- 
posed to do so, I drew on her close up to the tree and 
fired. She took a few jumps forward and turned a half 
somerset over 4 log. Before I got to her she was dead, 
shot through the body about 6in. back of the heart ~with 
a .32-20 Winchester. I doubt whether a larger bore gun 
would have done more effective work. 

Gilmer said he would help me to carry the deer to 
the lake, and. we tied her to a pole and started off, leav- 
ing White and Hearn to go on with the hunt. We had 
never been in that locality, and did not know the proper 
course to the lake. So when we struck an old tote road fol- 
lowed it, thinking it led out to the railroad, and would 
take us nearer camp than the point we first meant to make 
on the lake would be. The road was so tortuous it was 
impossible to tell what its generat direction was, so when 
we were satisfied we had toted that deer about far 
eneugh we laid it down to reconnoiter. We had laid it 
down several times as a matter of fact, but only to rest. 
This time we wanted to see where we were at. I was not 
a little surprised after a climb of several steep hills to the 
westward to look down on Witch Lake. Our burden was 
yet a half-mile east of the lake, and in the hilliest part of 
the hills. I went back to Gilmer and told him that. we 
had a half-mile of the hardest kind of climbing to reach 
the lake, and the only alternative was to go around the 
lake to the right or left, a distance of fully two miles. We 
concluded to try to make the lake, so shouldered our 
burden and started up the first hill, each carrying his gun 
in one hand and pulling himself up with the other by 

rasping bushes, roots and whatever came within reach. 
We made it in time, and hung the deer at the water's 
edge, where it could be easily loaded into our dugout, but 
that was the last time I carried a deer strapped to a pole. 
It’s too tearing on the shoulder. After supper Gilmer 
and Lewis took the dugout and went after the deer, 
came back and reported that they could not find her. The 
waves were running pretty high, and it was probably well 
for them they did not find her. It was enough for them 
to find their way to camp through the darkness. The fol- 
lowing morning Gilmer and Proper brought the deer to 
camp. ‘ 

Sos the day Proper killed a fine large eight-point 
buck in an open swamp about two miles northeast of 
camp. That evening White, Hearn and Bender left us, 
and pulled out for home. The next day—Saturday— 


SCALL. 


’ 


Winters and Baur were in the edge of a thicket on the 
north’ side of Witch Lake, when a-large doe came trotting 
up toward Winters. He said he intended to let her come 
until she saw*him and turned to run, exposing her side, 
when he would shoot. She came within ten or twelve 
steps of him, then whirled to run. He brought his gun 
to his face and timed himself so as to shoot her through 
or back of the shoulder; but as she whirled around 
she struck her head against a sapling and stopped 
just as he fired, his ball striking her forward of the 
shoulder in the brisket: Why he did not get her before 
she got out of gunshot he did not state. There was very 
little snow that evening, and though she bled some, she 
got away, let us hope not seriotisly hurt. 

The following day, Sunday, I walked out to where the 
foregoing had occurred, and made up my mind that Win- 
ters had been about as badly rattled as the deer. Mon- 
day I spent fishing, and Tuesday took a ramble over along 
the river. It was a warm, lazy day. I had just shot a big 
rabbit east of Witch Lake, and was heading for the 
lake and camp, when I heard a dog belonging to our 
neighboring camp trailing something near the lake. 
There were two dogs with that camp, but as they had not 
been allowed to run deer, nor go far from camp, I sup- 
posed this one was trailing a rabbit. When I got to 
the top of the hill and looked down on the lake, I saw 
some of our boys fishing off logs, and a couple in 
the dugout near a beaver dam, while a hunter was fol- 
lowing the hound toward the south along the side of the 
hill. I took a position atid waited developments. The 
hound was coming around back of me, and presently a 
small deer came dashing over a ridge to the northeast of 
me, and I took a crack at it, but missed. It sped on 
through a tamarack swamp bordering a small lake, mak- 
ing a gray streak until it crossed a small ridge and went 
out of sight. The hound I did not see. Presently, bang, 
bang, bang, went a Winchester north of the center of the 
Witch Lake. A moment later I saw two puffs of smoke 
from the dugout, and when I reached camp there were 
two more deer hung to’the pole, one killed from the 
boat by Winters, the other by Lewis. ‘ 

The following morning snow was falling, and we 
stayed in camp. In the afternoon Winters went to Re- 
public on the train and came back in the evening, bring- 
ing some eggs and apples. The following day, Thurs- 
day, Baur baked some apple pies, I took the dugout, and 
rowing across the lake, tied up at the east end‘and struck 
out, intending to hunt until tired and come home by boat. 
I was going south over a burned piece of ground of in- 
numerable hills and hollows, and had reached the summit 
of a ridge, when a deer sprang up some Soyd3. in front of 
me, and with one bound cleared the side of the ridge, land- 
ing on level ground at the base of the ridge. The eleva- 
tion must have been 18 to 2oft., but the side oi the hill 
was pretty steep. I was astonished, but did not hesitate to 
bring my gun up and take a crack at it when in mid-air. 
If I had held my fire until the deer struck the ground I 
might have hit it as it gathered to make the jump into a 
convenient thicket. But it got away, and I tramped on 
until I came to the timber, where two bucks had been 
chasing each other, and timber cutters had left a large 
pine tree that had fallen up-hill and rested on a mound 
with the butt end some roft. off the ground. I stepved 
onto this log and walked out onto the butt end, where 
I had a good view of the forest about as far as I could 
hope to hit anything. Another advantage in being up off 
the ground is that a deer is not so apt to see or smell the 
hunter. 

I had stood there some moments, when I saw a buck 
and doe off to my left, but had no chance for a shot. A 
moment later I saw a deer stop in front of me, but 
could see only a spot seemingly about the size of my hand. 
I knew it was a deer, and after waiting a few seconds for 
it to move drew a bead on the spot and fired. I aimed to 
shoot past a tree, and drew so close I may have wabbled 
into the tree, for the deer did not move. I yanked the 
lever and drew on the spot more carefully. This time the 
spot vanished, and I saw a deer further off hoist its flag 
and trot away. I waited some moments, thinking that 
possibly the other buck would show himself, but he 
didn’t, so I went down to where the deer had stood. 
There were plenty of deer tracks, and I had no means of 
picking out the right one, only by the way the deer had 
bounded off. There was no blood, but I followed what I 
decided was the right trail in the snow a distance of 
about forty steps, and walked on to a fine large buck. He 
had fallen headlong and died without a struggle. My ball 
had entered the point of his right shoulder, and ranging 
back lodged against the skin on the left side. It was the 
same little .32-20. I hung him to a bent sapling and 
started for the boat, not caring whether I saw any more 
game or not, but before I reached the place a small doe 
with a full-grown fawn started to run around me, and | 
forgot for the moment that we had venison enough and 
to spate, and proceeded to kill both of them; but the man- 
ner of doing it I will leave out here, for the reason that it 
has been written in these columns. I went for my boat, to 
find Proper had taken it and was sitting in it about a 
quarter of a mile away, fishing. I called to him and he 
came over to where I had the two deer piled up on two 
logs, that lay out into the lake. We loaded them into 
the boat and he took them to camp, while I walked 
around. When I told the boys at camp that I had a fine 
buck out in the woods, they were considerably surprised, 
and Gilmer and Lewis went and brought him in. 

The next day, as we were tearing up camp, a wolf sur- 
enaded us with his doleful howl from across Witch Lake. 

G. W. CunNnINGHAM. 


Maine Deer. 


Boston, Nov. 26.—I will drop you a line and say that I 
have just returned from a trip to Muluncus, Me. I was 
there ten days, and shot two bucks that weighed 18olbs. 
each. The deer are very pienty, and the house kept by 
Mr. A. S. Knight is all that a sportsman could desire. 

Ep. W. MESSENGER. 


Maine Big Game Record. 


Tue Bangor & Aroostook Railroad sends out a list of 
the big game shipped from stations along one line during 
‘November, showing totals of 1,347 deer, 77 moose and 19 








caribou. 
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In Maine Snows. 


Boston, Dec. 2.—A most remarkable snowstorm for 
so early in the season has about stopped all the big*game 
hunting in northern Maine. Over the former crusted 
snow of 5 or 6in. there fell, on the night of 
the 24th of November, nearly 6in. of light snow, and this 
was followed by 12 to 15in. more on Sunday, the 27th. 
But it would seem that almost enough deer, moose and 
caribou had been killed for one season, and if the close 
season was general on?all big game Dec. 1 it would 
certainly be better for the future game supply. Messrs. 
H. S. Fisher and W. T. Farlew have returned from a 
very pleasant deer hunt. They went to South Molun- 
cus, 13 miles from Matawaumkeag, on the Bangor & 
Aroostook. A, S. Knight’s (“Uncle Andrew’s’’) teams 
met them at the railroad. “Uncle Andrew” and his wife, 
of the Forest Home, did everything in the world to make 
the sportsmen comfortable, and at a very reasonable 
price. “Uncle Andrew’s” boys guided them, and in one 
day, after a fall of snow, they could easily have secured 
their full quota of deer. Bucks were wanted, however, 
and they tried other days and succeeded up to their full 
expectations. Mr. Shedd and his son have come out of 
the Aroostook woods with their full quota of deer. 
Albert J. Hedges, of Foxboro, has lately brought out 
of Maine a deer and a moose. The lattef is reported to 
have weighed goolbs. 

The D. J. Flanders party was successful in moose and 
deer hunting, as has already been noted in Forest AND 
STREAM, but the taking of Mr. Flanders’ moose involved 
difficulties that but few would be willing to endure. 
From Ashland the party went 20 miles to Pratt Lake, 
at the headwaters of the Machias River. From that 
point they went four miles further to Moose Camps, 
where the most of the hunters remained; taking, three 
moose and about all the deer the law allows. Mr. Flan- 
ders’ guide, Arthur Winslow, suggested that he had a 
gumming camp 10 or 12 miles further into the woods 
and in a good section. To this camp Mr. Flanders de- 
cided to go, and the second morning in camp they were 
off, taking only a few pounds of flour, a few potatoes, a 
piece of salt pork and some tea. At midday they rested 
and ate some biscuits that they had hastily put in their 
pockets at the camp. A draught of cold water was all 
that they could stop to get, though the guide afterwards 
regreticd that he had not insisted on making a fire and 
some hot tea. They plodded on through the swamps 
and thickets till, somewhere about 2:30 o'clock, they 
struck the high ground. Mr. Flanders here asked the 
guide as to whether it was nearer to the gumming camp 
they had started for or back to the main camp. He con- 
sidered the distance ahout the same either way. They 
rushed on, Mr. Flanders already about exhausted, with 
wet “--t and tired legs. An hour or two more brought 
them vo a trail the guide recognized. It was now nearly 
dark and still three or four miles to the gumming camp. 
The guide suggested that he would make a fire, and. 
leaving Mr. Flanders by it, press on to camp, get some 
blankets, and returning they would camp there. But 
the hunter decided not to be left alone in the woods, but 
to press on. It was now dark. The guide peeled birch 
bark and made torches, by means of which they were 
able to find their way. They reached the gumming camp 
soon after 6 o'clock, sooner than they had hoped when 
at the last stopping-place. 

The guide made a fire, baked some bread, frizzled pork 
and boiled potatoes. An hour after, with his clothing 
nearly dry, his tin plate on his knee, with a dipper of 
hot tea by his side, the moose hunter said he felt like 
thanking the good Lord that he was there in the camp 
and not in the woods. The guide quietly remarked that 
he also felt the same, for he had begun to expect the 
hunter to fail up altogether. The next morning dawned 
bright. and beautiful. They had slept the sleep of tired 
hunters, though with only boughs and a blanket or two 
for beds. They calculated that they were nearly 15 miles 
from the main camp and fully 3,000ft. above sea level. 
From this mountain they could see everywhere, woods 
and waters in every direction. They were many miles 
from any other human beings. That day they located a 
big bull moose, and the following day got a shot at him. 
Two shots from Mr. Flandérs’ rifle stopped him, or at 
least he did not attempt to run. The guide stepped out 
to finish him, when he charged straight for the hunters. 
A -vel!l-directed shot, as he came on, stopped his career, 
anu the prize was theirs. They stayed at the gumming 
camp four days, and Mr. Flanders is greatly pleased with 
the adventure, though it was fraught with greater hard- 
ship and danger than he had anticipated. 

Dec. 5.—The storm and gale were particularly hard on 
the Cape Cod and South Shore gunners. Some of them 
were so unfortunate as to have been caught in camp over 
that terrible Saturday night, and they will not soon for- 
get their experiences. Two Boston boys were gunning 
off the South Shore and resolved to stay in a rude cabin 
over night. By 10 o'clock they were satisfied that the 
rude structure could not withstand the wind, and was in 
danger of being washed away every minute by the tide— 
higher than ever known before. They decided to leap into 
the water and run. Their course was circuitous over the 
inarshes, and they became bewildered by the blinding 
storm. They had read somewhere that for two persons 
lost in the blackness of night the best way is to take hold 
of hands and both to persist in keeping a straight course. 
They did so, and near morning saw a light across the 
marsh, which they. soon reached in an exhausted condi- 
tion, Two men were caught in a gunners’ cabin down on 
the Cape. The rude shanty was mounted on cedar posts. 
They soon saw that the wind was likely to blow them 
over any minute, and that the receding breakers would 
carry them out to sea; while.the tide had come up so 
as to threaten to swamp them at any moment. They 


waited in terror till the tide had begun to recede, when - 


they decided to jump into the water and struggle for the 
shore above them. They did_this, but suffered greatly 
from the ice-cold water, through which they had to wade, 
with the breakers threatening to wash them out to sea. 
Great flocks of black and other ducks are reported to have 
been driven in by the fury of the storm, where they 
could not possibly get out, but had to seek the inland 
creeks and marshes. Blinded by the fury of the gale and 
snow, they were an easy ptey to the -gunners who had the 
courage to be out after them. a 
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The storm reached the Maine hunting grounds and 
buried them to the extent that big game ae has 
been very hard. Still there are some reports of deer 
taken. First have come to Boston a couple of Maine 
guides, with a moose or two and all the deer the law 
allows. These they have taken directly to the market and 
sold for barely enough money to pay the expenses’ of their 
trip. Wonder if they are registered guides? The Maine 
open season on moose closed Dec. 1, though the season 
on deer is open till Jan. 1. . Last year there were 139 moose 
killed in the same length of open season in the Aroostook 
region. This year the number is greater, with a total 
record already in of about 150. € papers say that 
woodsmen are of the opinion that moose are more plenty 
than a pa ago. From the Dead River region come re- 
ports of more moose seen than a year ago, with a greater 
number killed. There seems to be an effort already be- 

un to influence the Maine Legislature, which convenes 
— I, not to put any greater restrictions on the taking of 
moose. The writers in the Maine papers, whose only 
object is to boom hunting resorts, are already laboring 
hard to make it appear that moose are on the increase, 
but every returning moose hunter that I have seen ad- 
mits that he has had to go further back this year than in 
former seasons, and is ready to allow that sections where 
formerly signs of moose have been abundant are now 
destitute of such indications. 

Late New Hampshire reports say that the snow is about 
right for hunting, and that a good many deer are being 
taken. A Boston gentleman tells me that his men at his 
mill in Bartlett have had good luck the past week. In the 
vicinity of Campton fully a dozen deer have been taken 
the past week, largely by local hunters. Littleton reports 
also note the taking of a good many deer. In the Water- 
ville Valley a number of deer have been taken, with re- 
ports of deer taken in the vicinity of Canaan. 

SPECIAL. 


The Game Question in Jackson’s 
Hole. 


Jackson, Wyo., Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The game question in Jackson’s Hole is one that inter- 
ests not only good honest people in the valley, but all true 
sportsmen everywhere. In taking up the matter, I-shall, if 
permitted through the kindness of the editor, go briefly 
into facts, as it is my desire to show positively that the 
game of. Wyoming has been unjustly dealt with by county 
officials and deputy State game wardens, and that no par- 
ticular effort has been made outside of the efforts of 
private citizens, and the Jackson Hole Gun Club, to pre- 
vent the unlawful and indiscriminate waste of the game. 
In this article and all future ones touching upon this 
question I intend to call a “spade a spade,”’ to handle men 
and motives as I see them, and to show positively that 
the worst enemies to game protection in Uinta county, 
Wyoming, are the petty local officials, who believe them- 
selves above the law, and who, if aggrieved at anything I 
say, May answer my assertions. 

There are two classes’ of people living in Jackson’s 
Hole. One is of those who see in the country a future 
for themselves and families, and who are particularly 
anxious to protect the game within the borders of Uinta 
and Tremont counties. The other class is of those who 
have no permanent interest, no property, nor anything to 
keep them, outside of being able to kill game for the 
meat, hides, heads and teeth; and in this manner they 
make a partial living without work. I am pleased to 
say that this element is greatly in the minority. 

In the last four years past, especially under the old law 
of 1890, persons were. permitted to capture game for 
speculative purposes, and are yet so far as that goes—but 
must first obtain a permit from the State Game Warden. 
This being a legal proposition, some people took ad- 
vantage to make an honest dollar; but public sentiment 
was against the capture of game, not so much on account 
of the number shipped as because numbers of elk were 
killed and died from the exposure of the pursuit. In 1897- 
98 strong protests were made to the Governor of Wyo- 
ming, instituted by the Jackson Hole Gun Club, to revoke 
numerous permits issued ta one H. K. Glidden, of New 
York. The eounty attorney of Uinta county at the time 
took issue against the State authorities and. against the 
legal authorities which determnied the status of the game 
within the borders of a State. “He evidently presumed 
that the dwellers in Jackson’s Hole were a class who 
altogether lived upon game, and further were inclined to 
be unlawful in other particulars. But when the people 
protested as a unit to the Governor the true conditions 
were brought to light, and for once the game fared well. 
The following winter the game was well protected; not a 
shot was fired during the winter at game, unless to dis- 
pose of a scabby bull. 

The issues, however, raised in the opinion of Attorney 
General Fowler, and the premature rejoinder of County 
Attorney J. W. Sammon, would not down. The county 
attorney had said, in his communication to the attorney 
general, that “he would certainly refuse to prosecute a 
violation of law in regard to capturing game.” Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. S. N. Leek, while at Evanston, Wyo., 
obtained a promise from the commissioners that they 
would appoint one deputy State game warden under salary 
for the fall months of 1898, upon the recommendation of 
the Jackson Hole Gun Club. The club held a regular 
meeting, selected Mr. D. C. Nowlin as the person to be 
their representative deputy and made the recommenda- 
tion to the commissioners. The county attorney arrived 
in Jackson on or about the 2oth of July, ’98, and looking 
over the grounds, determined that as Mr. Nowlin was a 
Republican, he was not acceptable to the authorities at 
Evanston, and immediately notified the county commis- 
sioners to hold up the appointnient, which was accordingly 
done. Later Jas. I. May, who lives on the south line of 
the timber cee — who has been a resident of 
Wyoming something like two years, was appointed a 
Sunes, an Fred W. Cunningham; of Elk, was appointed 
another députy. I am free to admit that the appointment 





. of Mr. May was justified; that Mr. May is, so far sa I 


know, a gentleman, and interested as far as he knows in 
the welfare of the game interests of Jackson’s Hole, -and 
that so far as his services went he was honest and faith- 
ful in rendering them. The manner in which he i 
his appointment, and his absolute newness for such 


i 


position, made it extremely difficult for him to act, hence 
no arrests nor collections were made by him, and no good 
to the game interests resulted from his political ap- 
pointment. 

As to the appointment of Cunningham, I know it to be 
a fact that he was familiar with parties killing immense 
numbers of elk and antelope. That he was many times 
importuned to stop the illegal killing and to arrest the 
parties, and that in each instance he absolutely refused. I 
know it to be a fact that he collected from divers persons 
license moneys, issuing at the same time his personal 
receipt for licenses against the strict orders of the Boatd 
of County Commissioners, and in absolute violation of 
law; and I have positive knowledge of several parties 
hunting in his bailiwick without license, and whom he knew 
to be violating the law. I know it to be a positive fact 
that this game warden knew of elk being hauled out over 
the Teton Mountains; and in one case I am reliably in- 
formed he was party to the act in question. I think that 
he will get his pay from an obligated board of county 
commissioners, but alas, poor game! 

Thus it will be seen that so far as game protection 
went in Jackson this last season, it was an absolute 
nonentity. The game was made to subserve the interests 
of the political henchmen. One thousand head of elk, 
mostly females, were slaughtered in the Teton timber re- 
serve in violation of law during this fall. I have the 
names of several guilty parties; and one game warden re- 
fused to have knowledge—because he had his price. It 
is further against the policy of some individuals living 
around Jackson’s Lake to have the game protected. But 
there is a class of citizens living in the Teton timber 
reserve who are progressive, wideawake and honest; and 
these people should at all times be protected in their 
rights. I am compelled to admit that all is not as it 
should be lower in the valley; several infractions of law 
have been brought to my knowledge within the last few 
weeks by settlers. I do know, however, that the great 
majority—in fact all those owning homes—have the utmost 
respect for the game, and will sacrifice money and time 
for its protection. 

So important has become the game question to our 
people, so determined has become the law-abiding class 
to protect it against the unlawful opposition of politics and 
individuals, that Mr. D. C. Nowlin was appointed to be- 
come a candidate for the Legislature on the Republican 
ticket. Much against his inclination, he consented. A 700 
Democratic majority of two years before seemed to in- 
dicate that he would be defeated. After making represen- 
tations to the Republican county committees, they readily 
consented to place Mr. Nowlin’s name upon the ticket. 
The election returns determined that Jackson’s Hole 
should have a thoroughly competent official in the next 
Wyoming Legislature, one who as a resident sees and 
feels the interests of the game; and the most significant 
fact is that in the Teton timber reserve was found the only 
real opposition to our candidate. More than this, the 
solid majority vote of Jackson’s Hole has relegated to 
private life the county attorney. 

The people of this valley have won out. They de- 
manded game. protection and received it not; they as- 
sisted to change the political situation of a county in 
which for years a Democratic nomination had been equiv- 
alent to an election; they made a fight against men and 
motives; and is it not right and just that they should 
receive a law at the hands of a Republican Legislature 
that will make the game a permanent feature of Jackson's 
Hole resources? We should have a law that will pro- 
hibit the indiscriminate waste of game; that will prohibit 
the head and hide hunter from making it a marketabic 
commodity, and affix penalties that will insure obe- 
dience. By all means let us strike a last-blow at the game 
interests being kept in politics. Let us make the untenable 
squatter obey the law or leave the country. 

. Of the sportsmen of the East we ask hearty co-opera- 
tion. We desire you to have, when wanted, a place for 
you to.come unrestricted by public parks and control, 
where you can hunt for a time and be successful. The in 
fluence you can bring to bear upon a proper and equitable 
game law in Wyoming will be manifold. The recent 
work of Indians red and Indians white upon Wyoming 
game must cease if Wyoming game is to exist. We claim 
that the progress of a part of Jackson’s Hole, at least, in 
no way interferes with the game’s increase. The mass of 
the people desire to see the game preserved, and this peo- 
ple, under a proper law for game protection, will guar- 
antee the game increase and its future prosperity. 

Ws. L. Simpson. 





Jackson, Wyo., Nov. 29.—On Friday morning - last 
constable and ex-officio game warden James Lanigan 
arrested George Moulton, < Idaho, on the Teton Pass, for 
having in his possession eight head of elk, four bulls and 
four cows. Being taken to justice’s court, Moulton 
showed a license to kill game, issued by the Justice Web 
ster La Plout, and plead it as a justification for killing 
and transporting Wyoming game out of the State. Th:< 
court, after hearing the evidence, assessed a $30 fine, in- 
cluding costs, and confiscated the elk. An examination 
of the records revealed the fact that several parties had 
recently taken out licenses, intending to transport game 
out of the State. 

The people are wild over the manner in which game is 
being killed and transported. Over 500 head of elk have 
been killed and wounded along Jackson’s Lake in the 
Teton timber reserve, and nothing is being done there by 
the residents to protect the game from this wanton de- 
struction. Seventeen wagons from Idaho went there last 
Friday, and more are following. The Jackson Hole Gun 
Club have two determined men at the Teton Pass, and 
it is intended to arrest and prosecute every individual at- 
tempting to transport game, license or no license. Yet 
this does not save the game. The authorities refuse to 
em men to protect the game, yet insist that all 
license fees be turned into the county treasury. Private 
individuals have been, and are now, paying men to ride 
the game ranges and hold up Idaho poachers; and we be- 
lieve we are equal to any emergency. 

W. L. Stmpson. 
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Black Rives Assoclation. 


Editor Forest and Stream: vets j 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Black River Fish 
and Game Protective Association, an influential organiza- 
tion made up of sportsmen from different parts of the 
State who are particularly watchful of the angling and 
hunting interests in Oneida and Herkimer counties, was 
held Friday, Dec. 2. There was a large attendance. 

The annual report of Treasurer H. A. Pride showed 
the financial condition of the Association to be highly 
satisfactory. 


Secretary W. E. Wolcott presented his annual report, 
which was as follows: 


The friends of fish, game and forest protection have many reasons 
for feeling gratified at the present condition of things in New 
York State. . The cause of protection is gaining ground steadily, 
new recruits are nee and public sentiment is on the right 
side. The man who angles or hunts with the sole idea of trying 
to break a record as to the quantity of fish or game killed in a 
aah time has few admirers now, and pot-hunters and slayers of 

meeting trout have to be very cautious if they venture to operate 
at all. he president, treasurer and secretary of this Association 
attended the annual convention of the New York State sportsmen 
held in Syracuse last winter. The most important action taken 
at thdt convention was the adoption of a new constitution, which 
changed the name of the organization to the New York State 
Fish, Game and Forest League, and separated it entirely from the 
trap-shooting interests with which it was formerly allied. Your sec- 
retary addressed the convention on the subject of the Adirondack 
Park, and offered a resolution approving of the purchase of lands 
made by the Forest Preserve Board, and thanking the State 
officials and members of the Legislature who had manifested an 
interest in the work of forest preservation. It was unanimously 
adopted. The recommendations of the Black River Association 
that the grouse and woodcock season be shortened, and other 
suggestions regarding the game laws, received courteous con- 
sideration. The League decided to endeavor to have Section 
249, which permitted a cold-storage man to sell game the year 
around, repealed, and also agreed upon a number of other im- 

ortant amendments. Your secretary was chosen a member of the 
egislative and law committee. During the last session of the 
Sagigearh representatives from the New York State ‘Fish, Game 
and Forest League spent considerable time in Albany, and with 
good results. Section 249 was repealed, the grouse and. woodcock 
season was shortened one month, additional protection was pro- 
vided for shore birds, the black bass limit was increased to 10in., 
and a bill to permit hounding and floating for deer was killed. 

The State League has been incorporated, and is now in a posi- 
tion to do better work than ever before in its history. 

The Black River Association has continued its work of stocking 
the streams of Oneida county with trout, and this year, through the 
courtesy of Superintendent Annin and the Commissioners in 
granting its applications, it was enabled to accomplish even more 
than usual in this line. Six different shipments of trout were 
received and distributed by our Association within five months. 
The first, consisting of 2,000 brown trout yearlings from the 
Pleasant Valley hatchery in Bath, Steuben county, reached us on 
Jan. & last and were placed in the new Forestport reservoir on 
Black River. On May 2 we received a consignment of 50,000 in- 
fant brook trout from the Fulton Chain hatchery, which were ap- 

ortioned to different places, for stocking streams, as follows: 

orestport 9,000, Alder Creek 4,000, Remsen 12,000, Trenton 5,000, 
Marcy 10,000, Honnedaga 10,000. On June 6 nine cans of yearling 
rainbow trout from the Pleasant Valley hatchery and fourteen cans 
of yearling brown trout from the Caledonia hatchery were re- 
ceived, and two days later a similar consignment arrived. These 
were deposited in the new reservoir at Honsetnert. The young 
fish were healthy and active, and will no doubt furnish lively 
sport in the future. “It is believed that the rainbow and brown 
trout will find a congenial home in the Forestport reservoir, and 
will thrive better there than any other varieties that could be 
introduced. They grow very rapidly, attain a larger size than the 
speckled trout, and are exceedingly toothsome. ear Hammonds- 
port, Steuben county, last spring a rainbow trout, which weighed 
1b'bs., was captured in a stream tributary to Keuka Lake. 

It is encouraging to note that numerous persons have voluntarily 
applied for membership in the Black River Association during 
the past year. These accessions are exceedingly gratifying, as 
they afford the best possible evidence that our work is appre- 
ciated by true sportsmen. It is hoped that our ranks will re- 
ceive many additional volunteer recruits during the coming year. 

Reports received from different parts of the Adirondacks show 
that deer are on the increase, and were much more plentiful this 
fall than they were a year ago. The good effects of the anti- 
hounding and anti-floating laws, which the Black River Association 
labored so hard to secure, are already apparent, although this is 
only the second season they have been in force. If jacking and 
dog ing can be prevented three years longer there is every reason 
to believe there will be more deer in the Adirondacks at the 
cxpiration of that time than there have been before in a quarter 
of a century. It would not be surprising, however, if some know- 
ing person, who has not been able to kill a deer by still-hunting, 
but who professes to understand all about the animals, should come 
forward and say that they were becoming too tame and should 
be hounded occasionally to keep them wild. This would be as 
sensible as the statements made a few years ago to the effect that 
the deer were dying off in the Adirondacks because the food 
supply was exhausted. 

uffed grouse and woodcock have been decreasing in numbers 
at an alarming rate during the past few years, and more stringent 
measures than those now in force will be required to prevent their 
utter extermination. It is feared that woodcock shooting in 
Oneida county. is already a thing of the past, but there are still 
a very few grouse remaining, and sportsmen should unite in an 
earnest effort to afford them needed protection until they have 
had an opportunity to increase in numbers. Strong opposition 
will be met with from various quarters if an attempt is made to 
further shorten the shooting season throughout the State. There 
are some hunters who would like to-shoot earlier than Sept. 1, 
and others who object to closing the season as early as Dec. 15; 
so the pecan’ open period is a sort of compromise. Beyond a 
doubt the season ought to end as early as Nov. 15, for more 
birds are killed by market-hunters in the four weeks immediately 
following that date than oe the ten weeks preceding it. The 
grouse are taken at a decided disadvantage during pom wihter, 
for when the leaves have fallen from the deciduous trees and the 
ground is covered with snow the birds seek shelter in the small 
evergreens, and it is an easy matter to locate and kill them. The 
time allowed for shooting is far too long for the proper protection 
of birds in Oneida county, and as we cannot count on having 
the general law changed any further at present, perhaps it might 
be wise to try and have a special act passed, similar to the one 
Richmond county had incorporated in the game laws (Section 56), 
only we should want it to cover grouse as well as woodcock, and to 
have the open season begin Sept. 15 and end Nov, 15. At a meet- 
ing of the officers and trustees of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest ec, held in S use Oct. 28, resolutions 
were adopted expressing unqualifi disapproval of the Fish, 
Game and Forest Commissioners in granting licenses for the 
netting of fish in Oneida Lake or any other inland waters, «and 
ee the immediate cancelation and withdrawal of all such 
icenses. 


The reports of the treasurer and secretary were adopted. 

President John W.- Hicks spoke of the harm done by 
foxes in the killing of game. While in the woods iast 
winter he saw places where foxes had killed rabbits and 
partridges. 

Vice-President S. R. Fuller, who has been familiar with 
the rifle and shotgun for more than ‘half a century, and 
has killed more foxes than most hunters in this part of 
the State have ever seen, said that he had seldom found 
where partridges had been killed by foxes. He had known 
of foxes doing a great deal of good by catching mice. 

Mr. Pride said he remembered one year in icular 


sen, Forestport and Marcy in past years. 
the inmost part highly gratifying. The fishing in Cincinnati 


Creek and a number of other streams has been greatly | 


improved by stocking, but in’some of the brooks near 
Oriskany the trout were caught out as soon as they 
grew to.be large enough to take a hook. It is proposed 
br try and protect the latter streams more effectually here- 
after. 

John H. Williams said that deer shooting began too 
early. He told about a little deer which was frequently 
seen near Remsen village during the summer, but was 
killed as soon as the season opened, although the animal 
was small and thin. 

E. S. Robertson, who has had a great deal of experience 
in hunting deer in the Adirondacks, said that about nine 
deer out of ten are poor when the shooting season opens 
in August, and when the meat is placed in water slime 
gathers on it. He said he had rather have one deer killed 
in November than all he ever saw killed in the middle of 
August. 

Bion H. Kent. manager of the Adirondack League 
Club house at Honnedaga Lake, in the Adirondacks, said 
that a party who visited Jones, Deer, Otter and Moose 
lakes last summer saw twenty-eight deer in one day. 

S. W. Pride said that eight deer crossed the road at 
Big Moose Station on the Mohawk & Malone Railroad 
early one morning this fall. 

Mr. Williams offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: ; : 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this Association that 
the season for deer shooting in this State should not open 
until Sept. 15 or later, and should end as at present on 
Nov. 15. 

It was decided to endeavor to have a special act passed 
closing the season for shooting ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock in Oneida county on Nov. 15. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John W. Hicks; vice-president, Simeon R. Ful- 
ler; secretary, W. E. Wolcott; treasurer, Herbert A. 
Pride; directors, John J. Lewis, George G. Chassell, John 
H. Williams, William P. Dodge, H. A. Pride, S. R. Ful- 
ler, W. E. Wolcott; delegates to the New York State 
Fish, Game and Forest League convention, J. W. Hicks, 
W. E. Wolcott. Adjourned. W. E. Wotcort. 

Utica, N. Y., Dee. 8. 





Gun Flints. 


ForEsT AND STREAM of Nov. 5 bore to the sportsmen 
of America a request for a few gun flints for the old 
Hudson Bay fuzee I had lately found. 

The magician who presides at No. 346 Broadway, N. 
Y., waved his wand, and straightway the winds from 
Philadelphia, Pa., brought me word, from Mr. A. H. 
Gillingham, where flints could be procured; a friendly 
breeze from the home of Mr. J. W. Schultz, among 
the Blackfeet Indians of Montana, wafted the kindly 
message that Mr. Schultz had already sent to Edmonton, 
Alberta, for flints for the old relic; a zephyr from Man- 
chester, N. H., brings to me four beautiful flints, to- 
gether with the kindly expressed wish of the donor, 
Mr. Fred E. James, that they will enable me to make 
it warm for Mr. Fulford and all the rest of my nephews; 
a friendly gale, whose puffing cheeks helped inflate one 
of Uncle Sam’s mail sacks, brings to me four more 
from Mr. Robert Gilfort, of Orange, N. J.; and now, 
from far away Pensacola, Florida, comes a word of cheer 
from a brother sportsman, Mr. Bleeker Forbes, who, to 
assist me in my perplexity, sends to me the last two 
flints he has. Thanking each and every one of the 
donors for the courtesy which has prompted them to 
come to my relief, I ask the editor to call a halt—I’ve 
got enough. 

In the old days of the black art the wizard appears to 
have been a personage to be dreaded; but in the work- 
ing of the kindly modern magic he is not so terrible a 
fellow, after all! 

The only ones who now have real cause to fear are 
the crackerjacks of America, as they listen with appre- 
hension for the advancing footfalls of the old uncle. 

And the magician who does not use a page of Forest 


AND STREAM wherewith to fashion his wand is just 1,000 . 


years behind this present date. Orin BELKNAP. 


Va.tiey, Washington. 





THERE has recently been considerable discussion in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM concerning gun flints, 
and it has all been caused by Mr. Belknap’s mention of 
the old gun he unearthed and the missing flint. 

In the Nov. 19 issue Antler tells us that in his boyhood 
days, when .only flintlock guns were known and used, 
every store kept flints in plenty, and that they sold cheap, 
at I, 2 or 3 cents each. Considerable time has no doubt 
elapsed since Antler’s boyhood days, and has wrought 
many changes; flints can no longer be found in every 
store, but they are not as antiquated as most people would 
believe. It might interest Mr. Belknap, Antler and others 
to know that in a store right here on Broadway there are 
for sale no fewer than 25,000 gun flints at 5 cents each; 
and Mr. Francis Bannerman, the proprietor, tells us that 
he can get 50,000 more in this country if he wants them. 

The flints which he has are not dead stock either, and 
while they do not sell as fast as the newest thing in neck- 
wear, or the latest mode of bonnet, frequent calls are 
made for them. Just at the time when Antler asks if some 
enterprising member of the Forest AND Stream family 
cannot. find some gun flints among the relics of the past 
age, a man here in New York has utilized the old gun 
flint in a new invention for striking a light. This in- 
genious contrivance consists of a wheel covered with 
emery paper, which is wound up by means of a thumb 
screw, and when released unwinds, pressing against the 
flint and striking a light. This should prove a good thing 
for yachtsmen and campers, and the inventor expects to 
dispose of a large number among the officers and men of 
the United States Navy. 

I bought several gun flints at Mr. Bannerman’s; two 
musket flints and one for the pistol. The pistol flint is 
yin. long and about %4in. thick at its deepest part. One of 
the musket flints is $in. long and the other measures 
1%in. I picked these out of a large collection as being 


of about the average size. If Mr. Belknap’s barn is not 
yet filled with gun flints, he — have these. ia 
Of course, gun flint industry is dead now in this 





country, but flints are still made in considerable numbers 
in England and Germany, where there is an A 
trade. In 1896 the export of flint from the United King- 
dom amounted to $85,150, but how much of this was gun 
flints the report does not say. : ; 

I have been tempted to investigate the subject of gun 
flints, but can find nothing very satisfactory pertaining 
to it. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica says: “Except to a 
trifling extent in the preparation of strike-a-light flints, 
the only form in which the flint industry now continues is 
in the fabrication of gun flints, an occupation carried. on at 
Brandon, and to a smaller. extent at Icklingham, two vil- 
lages in Suffolk. In 1876:there were twenty-one flint 
knappers in Brandon, and about 80,000 flints were sent 
away weekly, the greater portion of which went to west 
Africa. 

“The mining for flints is conducted by sinking a narrow 
pit into the chalk till the bed of suitable flints (the best 
are ‘floor-stones’) is reached, and alongside the miner 
drives a series of small galleries or burrows, carrying all 
the excavated material by hand to the surface: 

“The knapper’s tools consist of three simple forms of 


vhammer and a chisel; and probably the only essential 


modification these tools have ever undergone consists of 
the substitution of metal for stone. 

“The flint is first broken into convenient sized angulat 
pieces, cubes of about 6in., called ‘quarters.’ The new 
operation, ‘flaking,’ consists in striking off, by means of 
carefully measured and well directed blows, flakes extend: 
ing from end to end of the quarter, this process being con- 
tinued till the quarter becomes too small to yield 
good flakes. The subsequent operation, termed ‘knap- 
ping,’ consists in cutting or breaking the. flakes trans- 
versely into the sizes required for gun flints, each flake 
yielding two or three flints of different sizes. The expert 
flaker will make 7,000 to 10,000 flakes in a day of twelve 
hours, and in the same time an average knapper will finish 
from flakes about 3,000 gun flints.” G. F. D. 





Duck Hunting in the Blizzard. 


BaByLon, L. I., Nov. 28—When the big snowstorm 
swept down upon Long Island Saturday night, the Great 
South Bay and Peconic Bay were full of duck hunters, 
and while some of the parties took advantage of the 
warning of the weather bureau and sailed under close 
reef for the mainland, there were others who preferred 
to risk the chance of getting a good bag of ducks and 
geese by remaining out all night. During a ‘heavy snow- 
storm hunters frequently get exceptional opportunities 
for gratifying their sporting proclivities. A blizzard-like 
snowstorm confuses the ducks and geese almost as much 
as it does lost cattle and sheep, and under the spell of 
the storm they appear to lose much of their natural fear 
of man. Tt was a knowledge of this fact that induced 
many hunters to stay out through one of the worst snow- 
storms that has visited the eastern end of Long Island 
since the famous blizzard of 1888. 

Had the proportions and severity of the storm been 
gauged beforehand, it is doubtful if the attractions of a 
fine bag of ducks and geese would have kept any on 
their boats. But it was impossible for those who left the 
mainland Thanksgiving morning to know this, and so 
some remarkable experiences were recorded which will 
add greatly to the long list of entertaining hunting 
stories of the day. One party of five hunters left Baby- 
lon Thanksgiving morning in a 3oft. sloop to try their 
luck on Fire Island beach, and after experiencing fair 
and rough weather, they ran straight into the teeth of 
the big snowstorm. When the snow began to come 
down in white feathery clouds on Saturday, the ducks 
and geese were flying in large numbers. The extraor- 
dinary flights of the birds banished all thoughts of re- 
turning to the mainland, and during the first part of the 
storm the gunning was superb. 

As if anticipating trouble, the birds flew about in a 
desultory and uncertain way, uttering the most peculiar 
cries of alarm. Large flocks of them circled about the 
beach at Fire Island and flew across the bay toward the 
mainland. But the majority decided to stay on the beach 
to weather the storm. The high winds drove many of 
the common sea birds in from the ocean, and the beach 
front presented a lively scene of bird life that will not 
be soon forgotten by those who witnessed it. Gulls, 
ducks, geese, petrels and other sea birds flocked to the 
sheltering line of sand dunes and hills that skirt the 
ocean a hundred feet back from the high water mark. 

In the midst of this multitude of fowls the fortunate 
gunners plunged, and without resorting to the ordinary 
methods required to get a good shot at the ducks and 
geese, they had all the sport they wanted. As the fury 
of the storm increased the confusion of the birds became 
more pronounced. Above the blast and roar of the wind 
and surf the crack of the guns could scarcely be heard, 
and the birds flew about in reckless haste. They were 
afraid to leave the line of beach hills, for they served as 
a landmark which would keep them from gefting com- 
pletely lost. 

The air was soon so clouded with the falling snow that 
there was some danger of the hunters getting lost, and 
all familiar signs were gradually buried from sight. In 
order to keep within a reasonable distance of the boat, 
which was anchored on the bay side, the hunters 
stretched out in a line straight across the beach, keeping 
within sight of each other all the time. Then: all that 
was necessary was to wait a few minutes for a shot. The 
loud honk of the geese and dull squawk of the ducks 
sounded, on all sides, but not a bird could be seen. But 
suddenly out of the blanket of white a dozen dark specks 
would appear. There would be a simultaneous raising 
of several guns, followed by sharp reports. The birds 
were flying low—too low sometimes to make things com- 
fortable. More than once a flock of them id skim 
along the surface of the snow and appear out of the 
storm so suddenly that the men had to duck their heads 
to prevent collision. It was impossible to see more than 
a dozen feet away; and the birds thus actually s 
down upon the gunners. In their confusion it was im- 
possible to locate the direction of the gun reports, and 
they were just as apt to fly straight at them as in the 
opposite direction. More than once good shots were 
missed simply because the birds were too near the guns. 
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But the excitement of the sport was intense and every- 
one enjoyed it. As fast as ‘one flock disappeared in the 
snowy distance another was sure to come in its wake 
and give the hunters another opportunity to kill a few. 
There was an endless string of them. But it was evident 
that:many of the same birds circled around and passed 
over the same spot a dozen times. This naturally made 
their numbers seem out of all proportion to the actual 
number on the beach. 

For three or four hours this strange sort of duck hunt- 
ing was kept up. Nobody attempted to get the game 
unless it fell close to the hunters’ feet, for the birds were 
flying so close together that it seemed like a waste of 
time to gather in the spoils until the end. Nobody knew 
how long the sport would last, and there was an intensely 
feverish desire to make the most of it while it was pos- 
sible. It may be imagined by some that this was more 
slaughter than good, sporstmanlike gunning. But such 
was far from being the case. Had the birds been flying 
so close together and so continuously in a clear atmos- 
phere, it would have been murder to have shot them 
down in such numbers, but with the snow falling in 
clouds and the game appearing upon the vision like a 
flash and then going almost as quickly, it was no easy 
matter to hit them. With the air full of snowflakes it 
is. not easy to hit a moving target when kept in range 
for a reasonable length of time. The snow disconcerts 
the gunner, and sometimes half blinds the eye just at 
the critical moment. But there was added’ to this dis- 
advantage the very formidable one of a target that dis- 
appeared almost in a second. With guns half elevated 
it was necessary to shoot them off before they could be 
fully raised to the shoulder. If any one is inclined to 
remark at the small number of birds bagged, considering 
the heavy flight, allowances must be made for the ob- 
stacles to good shooting mentioned. In the three hours 
the five men killed about one hundred ducks and geese 
and a few other birds that were shot more by accident 
than by intention. Possibly a few more were killed, but 
could not be recovered from the drifts of snow into which 
they had fallen. : 

By early dusk the cold became so intense that hunting 

“Jost much of its pleasures. Besides the continuous and 
heavy fall of snow began to cause a little alarm. It was 
thought better then to return to the boat. The bay was 
lashed into a fury by this time, and no boat could long 
live in the waves that rolled across it. The sloop was 
tugging desperately at its anchor like a great white ghost. 
Everything was coated with ice and then covered with 
deep layers of snow.. In the small cabin a fire was blaz- 
ing away, and the smell of coffee and frying potatoes 
and eggs brought comfort to tired, cold bodies and half- 
famished stomachs. After a plain but abundant supper 
everybody talked at once about the sport that had just 
been enjoyed. The hot drinks and food loosened 
tongues that had been tied outside in the cold, and until 
nearly midnight sporting conversation flowed in one con- 
tinuous stream. 

Then Captain Jack Baylis, who owned the staunch 
sloop, created a little uneasiness and checked the flow of 
words by remarking: “We're in fur a reg’lar blizzard, an’ 
I ain’t sure how we'll get out of it.” 

To the many queries about the possibility of danger 
he merely vouchsafed the non-conimittal reply: “There’s 
danger, an’ again there ain’t.” , 

But long before morning the party had occasion to 
think. differently about their fancied security. We were 
awakened. by a loud noise and heavy rocking of the boat. 
When everybody was awake enough to take in the full 
significance of this change, we understood that the sloop 
had been dragging her anchor, and that instead of hug- 
ging the leeward side of the beach we were rocking 
about wildly in some unknown part of the bay. The 
storm was wilder than ever. A foot or more of snow 
covered the deck of the sloop, and the very water around 
us looked like a mass of snow. It was impossible to 
imagine that we were floating in water except for the 
steady roll of the white waves, which tossed the sloop up 
and down. It was a strangely white, ghostly, uncanny 
sea. Around us was the darkness of night, but through 
it all was the: intense whiteness of the snow. The clouds 
of flakes filled the upper darkness, and a thick layer of 
half-melted snow covered the entire bay. The wind blew 
a perfect hurricane, whistling through the ropes like a 
demon. 

We were castaways voyaging upon an unknown Arctic 
sea. Even Captain Jack could not guess where we were. 
There was a continuous cry of geese around us, but we 
were more truly lost in the storm than the birds we had 
been huntine. The mercury had dropped appreciably 
and it was freezing cold outside. But it was necessary to 
do something to save the sloop. The wind might drift 
us through the Fire Island inlet out upon the roaring, 
pitching ocean beyond. The dread of this stimulated 
every man to do his utmost to help in saving the wreck. 
Everything that would answer the purpose of an anchor 
or drag was thrown overboard, and in this way the boat 
was kept from running broadside upon the wind and 
waves. 

For hours the agony of our position was experienced 
with all the unknown dread that comes through ignor- 
ance of what might happen next. We tried to stop our 
headway, but we could only partly do this. We could 
tell by the path we left behind us in the snow that we 
were steadily drifting. For once nobody paid much at- 
tention to the noise of the lost birds. Once or twice one 
would rush out of the darkness and cross the deck of 
the boat in a wild plunge for safety. The light in our 
cabin was probably the attracting cause of this, but no- 
body paid much attention even to these demonstrations 
of the fowl. 

We took turns in watching on the deck, hoping every 
moment that we might discover through the gloom some 
object that would indicate a shore line. But we simply 
drifted and rolled about, with our anchors sometimes 
catching in the soft bottom and again dangling help- 
lessly .through soft. of water. The cold was so in- 
tense that several fingers and feet were frozen before the 
end of the watches announced relief. 

When daylight. broke the snow was still flying, but 
there were indications of a gradual lessening of the 
storm. The wind kept up such a sweep that drifting 
snow filled the air almost .as completely as if it was snow- 
ing hard. When light brightened up the whole bay it 


was a weird sight presented to our view.. It was _ a 
ghostly landscape stretching out in every direction. So 
much snow had fallen on the bay that its surface was 
coated with a shroud of white. The undulating waves 
did not break through this crest of white, but made the 
surface heave and pulsate in the strangest manner. It 
was probably the heavy weight of the snow that kept us 
from being wrecked. The snow kept down the breakers 
and greatly moderated the rolling of the waves. In such 
a sea of snow it was impossible to teli where the water 
ended and where the land commenced. But we found 
later that we had drifted right across the bay, and our 
sloop was well on its way toward Babylon. Both tide 
and wind had swept us straight toward our destination. 
It may be imagined that we landed on terra firma with 
feelings of gratefulness, but, with the exception of a few 
frozen fingers and toes, nobody was any the worse for 
having experienced one of the wildest and strangest duck 
hunts that hunters ever experience around these quarters. 


The Yellowstone Park. 


{From the Report of Capt. James B. Erwin, Acting Superintendent, 
for 1898.] 


Carrying Firearms through the Park. 

The custom of carrying firearms of some description 
is nearly universal among the citizens of States border- 
ing the Park, who travel in their own conveyances, or 
on saddle animals; and of course those desiring to hunt 
in the country adjacent to the park, and who go 
through the Park either on starting on their trip or re- 
turning, are fully equipped in this particular. With ref- 
erence to all of these individuals, the regulation prohibit- 
ing firearms in the Park, except on written permission 
from the acting superintendent, in which case the arms 
are sealed, has been strictly enforced. It is a wise reg- 
ulation, and its enforcement is essential to the protection 
of the Park. 

The mere fact that this region has been set aside as a 
national park engenders a feeling of hostility toward it 
and toward the authorities here, on the part of the people 
living nearest to it; and the fact that it abounds in game 
which is becoming more and more rare in other parts 
of the United States intensifies the feeling of enmity. 
As the benefits to the people of the surrounding country, 
derived from keeping the Park intact and the game pro- 
tected, become better understood by them, this hostility 
will undoubtedly cease; and in performing the duties of 
acting superintendent I have endeavored to make this 
plain to all I have been brought in contact with, and, so 
far as possible, to make them friends of the Park. 


United States Commissioner and his Work. 


The presence of a United States Commissioner at 
Mammoth Hot Springs to hear and determine cases of 
violations of the Park laws and regulations is eminently 
satisfactory, and continues’ to do much to prevent these 
violations. 


Fires. 


The Park has been exceptionally exempt from forest 
fires this year, due not only to the thoroughness with 
which the patrol work was done, but also to the growing 
carefulness in reference to fires exercised by camping 
parties and others. On Aug. 8 a fire was reported nine 
miles northwest of Riverside station, a short distance 
outside the Park limit, but as the direction of the pre- 
vailing wind would soon bring it within the Park, a 
detail of officers and men were sent, and after two days 
of much fatigue and hard work it was brought under 
control. 

On Aug. 26 a fire was reported and located between 
Barlow’s Fork and Heart River, in the southeastern 
portion of the Park, but fortunately rain followed for 
several days, extinguishing it and rendering no work on 
the part of the troops necessary, other than a careful 
watch for several days. The causes of neither of these 
fires could be definitely determined, but that of Aug. 26 
unquestionably originated from camp fires carelesssly 
left burning or smoldering. The origin of the fire of 
Aug. 8 was not so plainly accidental, and the inquiry as 
to its origin was limited to the determination that its 
starting point was not within the Park limits. It ought 
not to be difficult for campers in and in the vicinity of 
the Park to understand the incalculable damage, both in 
the present and for future years, that can be done by 
not carefully complying with the Park laws in this re- 
spect. ‘ = Lite 

Forest Reserves. 

Bordering on the eastern and southern limits of the 
Park are two forest reserves, both of which have been 
recommended by my predecessor to be brought within 
the. Park boundaries and made a part thereof. It will be 
remembered that these tracts of land were set aside and 


’ established as a public reservation by proclamation of 


the President, made on March 30 and Sept. 10, 
1891, and though not coming within the provisions 
of the act a Congress approved May 7, 18604, 
are’ yet under the jurisdiction and control of the 
acting superintendent and the military force in the 
Park for the enforcement of the law setting them 
aside, especially relating to the preservation of the 
game. To thoroughly determine the character of the 
forest reserve on the east, the settlers therein, game, etc., 
Lieut. Lindsley, Fourth Cavalry, was sent to investigate 
the same, and on his return submitted a report, which 
will be found in the appendix (F). It will be seen that 
there are many settlers in it,.some in violation of law, 
and that a few mining claims are being worked. 

The country does not seem to be the habitat of any 
large quantity of game. The forest reserve on the south 
contains no settlers, is of no mineral value, and is un- 
questionably a game country. I would for these reasons 
therefore urge that the forest reserve on the south be 
made a part of the Park, and the forest reserve on the 
east be not further considered with this end in view. It 
is probable that whatever opposition has hitherto been 
encountered in taking in both of these reserves as part 
of the Park would cease, when it is. proposed to take in 
only that one on .the south, which possesses. only the 
advantage of being a great game country, and has no 


mineral or agricultural advantage to settlers. I 
would also recommend that the necessary legislation 
be enacted, bringing . the forest reserves borderi 

the Park under the provision of _ the National 
Park protective act, approved May 7, 1894, to preserve 
and protect the game. As is set forth in the notice of 
the Department, which has been placed in conspicuous 
places in and about the Park, “All persons are warned 
not to hunt nor kill game thereon,” and the penalty for 
doing this is ejection from the reserve, prosecution for 
trespass, and the holding of such persons pecuniarily re- 
sponsible for any waste or damage, whether done inten- 
tionally or caused by neglect. Such is the extent. of the 
punishment, and in its present mild form it does not 


form a sufficient safeguard for the protection of the re- 
serve and its game. 


Protection. 
The following animals are found in the Park: 


Antelope.—These are yet numerous. The snow drives 


them from the mountains and high plateaus, their feeding 
and breeding ground in spring and summer, to the lower 
altitudes outside of the Park, where many are killed. 

Bear.—Plentiful, and have proved destructive to the 
stores of the detachments on station, lunch stations and- 
campers. If they continue to increas2 in the future, as in 
the past, some means will have to be taken to rid the 
Park of the yearly increase. They are numerous at the 
garbage piles of the hotels, and are objects of much in- 
terest and enjoyment to the tourists, 

Buffalo.—There are probably fifty of these animals yet 
in the Park. They are not increasing—due, I believe, to 
too much in-breeding. This is about the only wild herd 
in the United States, and steps should be taken to pre- 
vent the extermination of this herd from the evils of in- 
breeding by the purchase of a few good bulls. Full and 
ample protection is given these animals, and I believe 
that with new stock introduced into the herd. an increase 
would follow. 

Coyotes.—Very numerous in certain sections. They 
do some damage to the young elk, but the young deer 
and antelope are their particular prey. Efforts are made 
in winter to keep their number down by poisoning car- 
casses of dead animals, and to a certain extent it has 
been successful. : 

Deer.—Numerous, on the increase; and the protection 
afforded them has done much to make them very tame. 
They are frequently seen by tourists along the usually 
traveled route. 

Elk.—Numerous, and are increasing. The Park is 
their breeding place in spring, and feeding ground in 
winter. Immense herds can be seen in nearly any direc- 
tion in winter, and in certain localities in summer. 

Fur-bearing Animals.—Beaver more plentiful than ever 
before, and their locations in the various streams in the 
Park are carefully watched and protected. Numerous 
new dams have been constructed. Otter are fairly abun- 
dant. Martens are plentiful and widely distributed, as 
are also the Canadian lynx, wildcat and mink. Foxes 
are in goodly number, the black and red being frequently 
seen, and some timber foxes being reported. There are 
also some badgers, and a great many muskrats, ground 
hogs, squirrels, chipmunks, skunks, porcupines and rab- 
bits. Of the latter there are the cottontails, a few jack- 
rabbits, many snowshoe rabbits, and the paca, the tiny 
rock rabbit. All these animals are increasing vearly. 

Moose.—Quite numerous in the south and south- 
western portions of the Park and forest reserve, and are 
apparently increasing. 

Sheep.—In considerable numbers in various sections 
of the Park; especially are they conspicuous in winter, 
when they leave the higher peaks and seek a somewhat 
lower level to feed, and later on to breed. I believe their 
number is increasing. 

Wolverines.—While not plentiful, are distributed over 
a large area of the Park. 


Birds. 


Pelicans, geese, ducks, gulls, cranes, swans, ospreys, 
hawks, eagles, grouse, jays of all kinds, water ousel, rob- 
ins, kingfishers and various other small birds abound in 
the Park. The aquatic birds nest here and remain here 
until late in the fall, and it is probable, during the winter 
in streams and lakes where the hot springs prevent en- 
tire freezing of the water. 

At the opening of the winter there was but a balance 
of $66.01 remaining on hand for both the protection and 
improvement. Using this until exhausted, and relying 
upon the untiring efforts and conscientious work of 
Lieut. Lindsley, soldiers and a‘volunteer scout, the pro- 
tection of the Park was as efficiently performed, if not 
to a greater extent, than in former years. The plan 
adopted was to ascertain the location of all persons who 
in past years have been guilty, or thought guilty, of 
poaching, and never let them get beyond the surveillance 
of the Park authorities. This was successfully done in 
many cases, and resulted in the capture and trial of 
some of them by the United States Commissioner; and, 
with the assistance of the State authorities, by the civil 
courts, thus deterring others from attempting to poach. 
Unless actually taking part in the winter work here, the 
hardships are inconceivable, and the report of these trips 
made by scouts and others, showing the work done, 
represents miles of snowshoeing, embracing all portions 
of the Park, under all sorts of weather and temperature, 
where the parties were their own pack animals, camping 
usually where night found them, or resorting to the 
snowshoe shacks, affording but little protection. 

The Department supplied sleeping bags, which are of 
incalculable comfort; and before the winter sets. in, com- 
fortable cabins will be built at necessary and convenient 
points, stocked with rations.and bedding, and having 
stoves, which will lessen materially the hardships and 
discomforts of these trips. With the end in view of 
having transportation of some sort for necessary articles 
for these winter scouting pat I believed that the rein- 
deer recentl parsheved by Government for the 
re re a * . was sremmecdly pre 

0 could to advantage, accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter to the Department, asking, if practicable, 
that a few be sent here wr Ons gerener It is unfortu- 
nate that these animals were so located that could 
rot be sent here. for in the nse cf these animals or in 
sledge dogs lies the solution of winter work in the Park. 
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Fish, 
.. Many streams and lakes were stocked in 1889, 1890, 

1893 and 1895, have multiplied abundantly, and in spite 
-of the enormous quantity caught yearly, and those de- 
_ stroyéd by animals and birds, there is apparently an 
ample quantity yet in all the streams. I endeavored to 
have a hatchery established in the Park, believing this 
to be the most appropriate and suitable place in the 
United States, as this is, the reservoir drained by the 
principal rivers of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 
fish planted in these streams would, with natural condi- 
tions fulfilled, soon fill the streams outside the Park, but 
the United States Fish Commission did not deem it ad- 
visable. Later on this-year it is my intention to deter- 
mine if the lake bass planted in certain lakes in the Park 
have survived; none as yet have been caught, and it is 
possible that they may have perished for want of proper 
food. There are certain waters in the Park that will 
afford ample food for them, and if possible these waters 
will be stocked. There is no finer trout fishing in the 
= than that of the waters of the Park, and it is free 
to all. 

From the above it will be seen that the Park, as a game 
and fish preserve, has not its equal in the world; the 
variety is great, and it is eminently fitted to sustain this 
variety under the protection of the Government. An in- 
crease in appropriation means an increase in the means 
and facilities of protection, and as a national game pre- 
serve, which not only holds secure the remaining wild 
animals and game birds of this country, but enables 
them to breed and multiply, thus supplying the needs of 
neighboring States, it is deserving of an increased fund 
for this purpose. This leaves out entirely its charm as 
a pleasure ground for the tourist, with its wonderful 
natural phenomena. To maintain both of these con- 
ditions there is but one inadequate appropriation for the 
Park, viz., that for its protection and improvement. 


Natural Phenomena of the Park. 


There does not seem to be any material change in 
these during the past year. Certain geysers and hot 
springs are noted as having become extinct, and others 
which were quiescent have again become active. The 
geysers which can be depended upon for regular displays 
are few in numbers, but constant observation of nearly 
all of them has enabled their time of eruption to be de- 
termined with sufficient accuracy to inform tourists, and 
give them an opportunity to witness their marvelous 
displays. There is unquestionably a close connection 
between temperature of water in the geyser and its time 
of eruption, certain geysers erupting when the water in 
their craters reaches.a certain temperature, which varies 
for each geyser, and with the proper instruments for 
taking the temperatures it will not be difficult to foretell 
the time of display of those geysers which are of greatest 
celebrity, and thus afford tourists the opportunity of see- 
ing them. I will, if possible, determine the eruptive 
temperature of the most important geysers before the 
next tourist season, and will be enabled to give due 
notice of their eruption. 

Mud Geyser has been exceedingly active for a period 
of two weeks this summer. It has for some years been 
a somewhat quiescent, boiling mud pool, but in the latter 
part of July it bécame more violent, and soon gave a 
remarkable display of its powers, throwing immense 
clots of mud 50 and 1ooft. away from its crater. It cov- 
ered the ground and trees in its vicinity and was in this 
state of eruption for two weeks. It gradually became 
quiet, but the contents of its crater have changed from 
boiling mud to boiling dirty water. The Black Growler, 
in Norris Basin, has also displayed remarkable activity 
this summer, and the noise of the escaping steam through 
its crater could be heard for miles; and at the base a mud 
spring has broken forth, which apparently seems to be 
growing larger. The Constant Geyser has within the 
past three weeks ceased to play, after many years of un- 
interrupted activity. 

A new road, now completed, between Elk Park and 
Gibbon Meadow, on the road from Norris to Fountain, 
leads past two beautiful chocolate-colored geysers situ- 
ated on opposite sides of the Gibbon River. They are 
immense cones. From the top of each a goodly stream 
of water continually boils and is ejected some feet in the 
air. The cascades and rapids along the road, which fol- 
lows the river, are exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. 


The Game of Kansas. 


Ramona, Kan., Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
You must excuse the lead pencil, as I am writing un- 
der difficulties, camped out on the prairie, or rather in a 
wheatfield, right on the old Santa Fe trail. East, south 
and west the prairie stretches away as far as the eye 
can reach. But I write to speak of the welfare of the 
game. It has been a hard week—especially for the quail. 
A heavy snow came on the 21st, and since then the 
slaughter has gone on. To this camp (a threshing machine 
outfit) there has come, by hunting a small part of the 
time, eighty-four head of game—all shot within two 
miles of where I am writing—and I know of much more 
that has been taken in the same time, and from the 
same section of country, and so it has gone on as far as 
the snowfall reached. And yet I do not think the supply 
will give out. 

The game laws do not amount to much, only that they 
do stop the shipping of birds to some extent, and then 
there is more or less posted ground. 

under even decent game protection would sup- 
ply ing almost unlimited. The prairie chickens 
are fairly plenty, and some say are increasing. They 
have furnished good shooting, and one can still see from 


peed gen even fifty in a day’s tramp, but they are 





er, and but few more will be shot from - 


this on, as are very wary. The quail are very plenty, 
i ood cover in the hedges and food in the corn- 
fields. its are ev here, both jacks and cotton- 


tails, but their favorite hiding places are in the tall grass 


of the 1 eee? age and jacksnipe come in their 
season. ng the c and rivers, wherever there is 
timber, there are coons, ms and squirrels, and for 
the there are , muskrats and skunks, while 
an otter, wildcat, or even a beaver, is picked up. 


The coyotes are still here, but as hard to get and as 
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cunning as an Eastern fox: Sometimes a gray or timber 
wolf wanders through here, but they are seldom seen. 
Altogether, for one who is content with a fair bag of 
game for a pleasant day’s tramp, Kansas is still one of the 
best —— grounds in the country. 

I would like to say to Fred Mather that the Neosho 
and Cottonwood rivers still find their way seaward, and 
that Coal Creek still furnishes mud cats and turtles for 
whoever cares to cast a line in its muddy depths, but the 
timber along their banks is rapidly giving way. to corn 
and wheatfields. Pine TREE. 

Some of the bags of game that have come under my 
notice within a year: 101 quail one day to one gun, 
potted; 90 quail one day to one gun, potted; said to be 
60 chickens to one gun, potted; over 300 ducks to two 
guns, two days, wing shooting; 30 quail, wing shooting, 
two guns, part of one day. and others in proportion. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
About Western Deer. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 3.—All the deer seasons are now 
closed, Michigan ending her open time last Wednesday. 
On that day one trainload of hunting traffic carried east 
of St. Ignace, Mich., 300 hunters and 200 carcasses of 
deer. At Standish, Mich., one freight car carried 75 car- 
casses, mostly killed around Alpena. It seems to have 
been a good year for deer, but the impression grows that 
the hunting country is becoming more restricted, so that 
many believe the good deer hunting will not last so very 
many years longer. Warden Zinn, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sets five years as the limit of the supply under the present 
system and extent of slaughter. 

State Warden Ellarson, of Wisconsin, does not share 
the pessimism of his deputy, but thinks the deer are on 
the increase, in which belief he is largely alone. He 
says: 

“More deer have been killed this fall than during the 
season last year, but that was because the conditions for 
hunting were more favorable, but the number is not so 
large as in former years, when there were hundreds of 
non-residents hunting through the State. Under the 
present protective laws the deer are increasing in num- 
bers and the sport will be better from year to year. 
There were very few non-resident hunters this year, not 
more than thirty taking out licenses in the State. There 
have been some violations of the law, but none of any 
great consequence that I know of. People appear to be 
in accord with the law and willing to aid in its enforce- 
ment.” 

This is a very optimistic view, but I think it more 
cheerful than accurate. As to the non-resident clause 
of the Wisconsin law, we were all in hopes that this year 
the identification requirements were such that the law 
could not be evaded so shamefully as it was last year, 
but the results do not appear to be any better this year 
than they were last. Surely Warden Ellarson cannot be- 
lieve, or, if he does, cannot ask anyone else to believe, 
that only thirty non-resident hunters shot in Wis- 
consin this season. That is absurd. I can give him and 
Warden Osborne, of Michigan, the addresses of a party 
of three, or at least that of one of the party, who told me 
the facts, all Chicago men, who shot at Iron Mouptain, 
Mich., and “near there.” These were all non-residents, 
and they say openly that they shot on resident licenses. 
I presume that more than one train took to Wisconsin 
out of Chicago more than thirty shooters each who shot 
on resident licenses in Wisconsin. The number of men 
who go through this point into Wisconsin each fall for 
the deer. hunting is something which runs into the hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, and I am disappointed at hearing 
it stated that only thirty of these shot legally in Wiscon- 
sin, for it shows how inadequate is the enforcement of 
the law. We are a great people for good laws, we Amer- 
icans, but as to the executive side of them we are pretty 
careless. “The Wisconsin law is an excellent one, up to 
the place where the enforcement begins. 

Now as to the violations of the law—not to mention 
the undiscovered violations of the hundreds of non- 
residents who broke the law—I am: disposed to think 
that there may be some slight further inaccuracy in Mr. 
Ellarson’s estimate. His deputy, August Zinn, seized 
nine illegal carcasses and sold them at auction one day 
last week, the stuff belonging to men in five different 
places. Mr. Zinn thinks about 4,000 deer were killed in 
Wisconsin that came into Milwaukee alone, and that per- 
haps 2,000 more were shipped out of the State. We have 
had a flood of cheap venison in Chicago, and it is not 
unfair to suppose that a great deal of this came from 
Wisconsin, as indeed has in several cases been discovered 
by Milwaukee wardens. It seems very likely to me that 
the laws of Wisconsin were not only to a partial extent 
but to a very large extent violated this season. This 
I say in deference to the facts, and with no wish to cast 
any slight or blame upon Warden Ellarson’s admin- 
istration. It only seems just to suppose that, if Warden 
Ellarson thinks the law has not been violated, he will 
not try to get after violators. I should like to convince 
him that were a few of the latter sort of game in his 
woods this year, there will be plenty of them next year. 
So long as the State of Wisconsin can show only about 
thirty non-resident licenses for a season of shooting, it 
will be extremely likely that the law has been violated in 
a great many hundred instances. The passenger depart- 
ments of the Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and the Wisconsin Central railroads all contain 
records which would utterly disprove that sort of esti- 


mate. 
The Good Express Companies. 


It is touching what confidence the wardens all seem 
to have in the great common carrier companies. Now, 
yesterday I was talking with Harry Loveday, our IIli- 
nois warden, and he said that he was aided all the time 
by the courtesy and voluntary assistance of the express 
companies, which always allowed him to search any 
suspected packages and gave all other aid in their 
power, : cheerfully surrendering any contraband game 
and promising. to give him all the aid in their 
power. It is true that some game is captured in that 
way, a great deal of it in the total, and it is true also that 
the heads of these great concerns cannot be supposed to 
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know the contents of each box in the office, any ‘thore 
than the local agent can always tell what it ‘is that he is 
shipping. But does anyone suppose that one-hundredth 
part of the illegal game shipments are ever detected? 
Upon the contrary,-were it possible for any ofie day of 
the year to catch all the illegal game that came into Chi- 
cago, the big dealers here would be apt to experience 
such a shock as they have never known. Of course, the 
express companies can well afford to promise every aid 
in the enforcement of the law, but it all ends at the 
promise. If the warden detects a lot of illegal game, 
the company says: “Take it, sir. We are surprised and 
shocked at this awful thing!’”’ What else could be said? 
The company does not dare set itself up in open viola- 
tion of the law. It is usually customary tor a warden 
to sell this game and pay carriage charges out of the 
proceeds, so the company gets as much as though it had 
delivered the game to the customer. It can afford to be 
shocked. But it is always shocked at the consignee end 
of the route, and not at the consignor. It takes no 
means of refusing to accept the contraband game when 
offered. It does not want any local agent to get too 
brilliant, and if he does, he doesn’t last. Meantime the 
steady stream of game, legal and illegal, flows on into 
the great markets—a stream of iniquity in many cases, 
which could be stopped in 24 hours by the honest and 
concerted effort of the express companies. 

On this line of thought is the letter just received from 
Mr. W. E. Warren, of Fox Lake, Wis., who writes me: 

“Your article two weeks ago about the express com- 
panies hits the bulls-eye. They are worse than the 
market shooters. My brother, who has been in the 
northern part of the State lately, tells me the slaughter 
of game up there was a caution. One man killed 6 deer 
in one day. One little station, Appolonia, shipped 500 
dozen grouse this season, and Nellsville was averaging 
500 a day. If the express companies would not accept 
this stuff for outside shipments, it would certainly make 
a great difference.” 


Oddities. 


Of the oddities of truth and fiction which the season 
of deer hunting brings forth are the stories of a moose 
which was killed at St. James lumber camp, near St. 
Ignace, Mich., on Nov. 25, the first moose seen in that 
section for many years; of another white deer, killed by 
Mr. Andrews of Mackinaw City, near Pine River, Mich., 
last week; of a buck, killed near Channing, Mich., by 
William Warner, which buck weighed “nearly soolbs.”; 
of the delay in shipping game because many carcasses 
are in the woods, “which it is impossible to bring to the 
city on account of their weight.” These last deer, me- 
— must make the slayer of the 5oolb. buck feel very 
small. 


Big Bags. 

One of the recent side-hunts is that of the lodge of 
Knights of Pythias, of Talmage, Neb., who on Thanks- 
giving Day went out in force for their annual carnival. 
The two sides killed 264 rabbits, 7 jack rabbits, 88 quail, 
31 squirrels, 1 chicken and 1 opossum, to say nothing 
of 7 owls. 

At Tecumseh, Neb., on Nov. 23, two parties, one of 
eight men, another of ten, participated in a grand side- 
hunt. The total of game killed was 287 rabbits, 15 jack 
rabbits, 1 prairie chicken and 125 quail. 

At Lexington, Neb., shooters have devised a killing form 
of taking jack rabbits. They go out with a couple of wag- 
ons, which are driven along even with each other and 
about 4ooft. apart, with a strong wire reaching from one 
to the other, which drags along over the grass. and pulls 
out the jacks from their hiding places. Abreast of the 
wagon the hunters march and shoot the jacks as they 
start to right or left. Such a party killed a buggy load 
of jack rabbits the other day. 

On Nov. 18 and 19, at Duckville, near Corinne, Utah, on 
a shooting preserve, five shooters bagged 1,493 ducks. 
One man shot 183 on each of the two days. 

New York papers estimate that 100,000 dozen of quail 
were brought into New York city the morning of Nov. 
1. These birds mostly: come from the West. 


Ice Hunting. 


A novel sort of duck hunting has been practiced up on 
Fox Lake, Wis., since the freeze-up, that of chasing 
cripples on the ice. Each season a great many birds are 
crippled and not recovered, and of course, as the water 
freezes they are driven up out of their marshy hiding 
places and forced to disclose themselves more than is the 
case when they can sneak along the wet margins. Mr. D. 
J. Hotchkiss, of that city, writes me that Henry. Grady 
caught twenty-three ducks that way one day, skating after 
them and knocking them over with a stick. A market 
hunter went out after the birds with a sled, which he 
“prodded” along over the ice with a pair of prods. At 
last, in his excitement, he broke through and got too wet 
to go on with the business. Mr. Hotchkiss also men- 
tions the fact that an editor man from a neighboring 
town, Mr. Williams by name, came down to Fox Lake to 
see how they shot turkeys at a Thanksgiving Day shoot. 
He managed to get about all he shot at, at forty rods, and 
they barred him out, as likewise Mr. Hotchkiss, who is 
also an editor. You can’t always tell by looking at a 
newspaper man whether he can shoot or not. 


The Minister and the Deer. 


Agent Sam Fullerton, of Minnesota, came near ruin- 
ing the Thanksgiving dinner of Rev. Wm. Wilkinson, of 
St. Paul, last week. Some good friend of the preacher 
had sent him over by express the carcass of a deer, the 
shipping point being the celebrated community of Grand 
Rapids, where they have no use for game wardens. The 
deer got as far as St, Paul all right, but was there nabbed 
by the deputies of the warden, who removed it from the 
intended scene of activity. The reverend doctor had in- 


vited a number of friends to his house for dinner, for 
the purpose of eating venison, he*having been advised of 
the shipping of the deer. The absence of the meat made. a 
large hole in the festivities, and the minister made a loud 
mat vigorous protest to the warden, declaring that he had 
not shot the deer, had never seen a deer, and was curious 
to know. how a deer would look or taste. After a long 
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deliberation Mr. Fullerton good naturedly let him have his up his violations. He is mighty apt not to attempt the Good Trio. 


deer, and I presume the feast went on. 


Figures. 


A Pacific Coast paper estimates that 72,500 men in that 
State go shooting or fishing each year, and spend about 
$40 at least per man each year in the pursuit of sport. This 
figures $2,900,000 each year spent by the residents alone, 
not including the many visiting shooters and fishers who 
come in from all over the country. This covers only the 
hotel and traveling expenses, and to the estimate is added 
$10 per head for ammiinition, etc., or $725,000 more. It 
pays to have something to go after by way of sport. 


The Tribe of Scribes. 


A number of Chicago newspaper men last summer 
broke away off their reservation and took a trip up into the 
Lake Superior country, going in near Marquette. They 
were so much delighted with the experience that they 
thought it would be a good thing to permanently corral 
some of that country for club purposes. A tract of sixty- 
one acres near Sauk’s Head was secured, and the club 
has been set on foot, with membership fee of $25 and 
annual dues of $10. Opie Read, the novelist, is presi- 
dent of the club, and the well-known artist, W. W. Dens- 
low, the vice-president. The temporary organization was 
formed last summer, but the annual meeting approaches 
and it is hoped that a number of good fellows will come 
to the front and join, not necessarily all newspaper men 
or artists, but anybody who loves a good summer loafing 
place, with good trout, fishing close at hand. Opie Read 
says the brook trout are long as his arm, and that they 
swim lazily by the island in large schools. A club house 
will be built and there are plenty of sites for cottages along 
the beach or upon the island, which is one of the pieces 
of property. When this club gets to going there will be 
a sag in the shore line of Lake Superior, for there is going 
to be more intellect to the square foot in the immediate 
vicinity of Sauk’s Head than has ever happened out of 
doors since the history of the seven wise men and the 
laundry yacht. It will be, in part, the Press Club of 
Chicago transferred to summer quarters, and it should be 
a pleasant place to know. 


Biggest Bass. 


If daily newspaper advices be correct, as very often they 
are not, the record on small-mouth bass has been broken 
badly. Press dispatches from Madison, Wis., state that 
on Nov. 28 isaac Palmer, a fisherman, caught in Lake 
Mendota, off McBride’s Point, a small-mouth bass weigh- 
ing 8lbs. 100z., measuring 2434in. in length and 17}4in. in 
girth. This fish was bought by Con. Kreuz, of Madison, 
and will be mounted. I have seen some of these big bass 
from this Madison country, and they were small-mouths, 
as I presume this one is, but they are not marked like the 
river small-mouths, having a uniform leaden or yellow 
color. It will be interesting to know whether the details 
above are accurate. 


St. Louis and Illinois Game. 


State Warden Harry Loveday has been having fun lately 
with the St. Louis game dealers. As earlier mentioned 
in. these columns, a great deal of game has been going 
from lower Illinois to the great St. Louis market, which is 
second only to Chicago in the Western country for its 
rapaciousness. Some of this game is shipped straight 
through, and is not reached by the Illinois officials, but 
lately it was learned that a sort of “Mr. Hicks” clearing 
house has been established at East St. Louis by one Geo. 
Heikes, and also by Broadway & Co., of that town. These 
men sent out word over the lower part of the State that it 
“would be all right” if game was shipped to them, so a 
large number of Southern shippers did send them game. 
Mr. Loveday made a little raid and captured about 2,000 
quail at East St. Louis, all destined for the St. Louis 
market. Then the dealers of the latter town were exceed- 
ing wroth, and now declare that they will sue Mr. Love 
day for breach of promise, or something awful, because he 
got their quail. They say it is unjust discrimination when 
they can’t buy quail as much as Chicago does. To this 
Mr. Loveday has occasion to make no immediate reply. 
The nerve of these dealers is something Homeric. Now 
it is generally known that game is shipped to commission 
men, consigned for sale by the country shipper and not 
really bought by the commission man at all, who acts only 
as agent for the shipper, and is paid by a commission on 
what he sells. Those St. Louis dealers had no more 
title to that game that was seized than they have to the 
halo around the moon, and they would not have claimed 
title if they had had it in possession, let alone having 
the stuff on the wrong side of the Mississippi River and 
in a State which has jurisdiction over it, whereas their 
own State can have no jurisdiction at all. Yet they are 
going to sue the State warden of Illinois! 

Warden Loveday this week seized 300 quail and four 
dozen ducks, shipped from an Illinois point to- Whitcomb, 
a Chicago dealer. He allowed the ducks to go with the 
quail and raked in the whole outfit. 

This taking of legal game found in the same ship- 
ment with illegal game is one which I think would be apt 
to raise a question of law or of construction of the law. 
Hitherto it has been the custom in making a seizure of 
illegal game to sort out any stuff that may not be contra- 
band and notify the dealer to come and take it. Some- 
times the dealer gets hot and won't take it, and sometimes 
he meekly comes and gets it. Really, I can see no 
reason why the dealer should have any benefit whatever 
from the shipment, nor why the shipper should have 
either. In Minnesota they seize the dog and gun of 
illegal shooters as unlawful appliances, and this measure 
has been found to work mighty well and promptly too. 
Now it is the same way with a barrel of ducks or rab- 
bits which is filled.in with illegal quail, grouse or the like. 
The appliance is that barrel and its contents. It is the 
intent to evade the law by means of that form of package. 
The poultry, hides, legal game or other stuff used to 
cover up the illegal game may-in the eye of the law at 
least, as I am fully disposed to believe, be seized along 
with the contraband stuff and confiscated. At-least, were 
I gaitne warden, this is just what I should do. The 
stulf does not belong to the t to wliom it is shipped, 
but the shipper who sends it in. That shipper knows he 
has broken the law, and that he has taken steps to cover 


difficult act of coming into court with unclean hands. The 
more good, fat turkeys, and succulent tame ducks, and 
calf skins, and pieces of veal that the warden swipes, the 
more discouraged will be the shrewd country dealer who 
sews quail up in rabbits, and puts ducks and prairie 
chickens into calves, and heads up barrels full of stuff 
with hens at the ends and quail in the middle. 


Ute Problem Solved. 


Year after year we have been hearing of the troubles 
of the Colorado citizens with the Uintah Utes, who each 
fall come into Routt and Rio Blanco counties and make a 
big hunt in spite of the wardens. Last fall there was a 
bloody encounter, which left no better feeling between 
the whites and the Indians. The latter claim that they 
have a treaty right to hunt on these lands, which were 
part of their old reservation, and the worst of it is, they 
do still have that right. They claim that they ought to 
be allowed to hunt there, because white men hunt there all 
the time. Some 2,000,900 acres of land in that region was 
set apart for a timber reserve, but the red hunters cannot 
understand that this affects their hunting rights there, 
though under the law there can be no hunting on such a 
reserve by white men. The latter did not propose to allow 
red men to hunt where they could not, and there was little 
hope that the one side or the other would ever become 
less stubborn in regard to the alleged or supposed rights 
of the matter. Now the United States Government makes 
the very wise proposal to compromise the matter equitably 
for all concerned by purchasing the hunting rights of the 
tribe for a certain sum, which shall be made satisfactory 
to the Indians. This would be a great relief to the 
Colorado wardens, who have no easy task when they are 
asked to suppress the annual Ute inroads. It would per- 
haps result in bringing more white hunters and white 
settlers into that region, and from that time its excellence 
as a purely hunting precinct would no doubt steadily de- 
cline, so that the result as to the game would be pretty 
much the same in one case as the other. Commissioner 
Swan, of Colorado, is delighted at the prospect of this 
easy settlement of a long-mooted question. It is to be 
hoped that action equally wise and conservative may be 
taken in all these Western sections where the situation 
as to these game wars is more or less-similar to that of 
the destrict mentioned. It is bad for the white hunters 
to be driven out, or for white settlers to be disturbed, but 
it is likely that in very many instances the Indians be- 
lieve they are doing what they have been told by the 
Great Father they have a right to do. They do not al- 
ways think just as clearly as we do, and their mode of life 


is different from ours; though perhaps it is asking too . 


much of a red hot mountain mart to stop to figure on 
that sort of thing when he sees a bunch of Indians coming 
in on his range and promising to run him out of what he 
also thinks is his own country. 


From the Blackfeet. 


I have a recent letter from the Blackfeet reservation 
from Mr. J. W. Schultz, who says that the big game of 
that country is: getting a pretty bad shaking "e since the 
mining began. He brings the bad news that Billy Jack- 
son, who was seen by very many friends at New York 
some time ago at the sportsmen’s exposition, continues in 
very precarious health, and is unable to get about very 
much. I hope this news may not be true, or not per- 
manently true, for Billy Jackson is one of the rarest of 
good fellows, and deserves nothing but good health and 
happiness. It is a liberal education to camp with Billy 
and hear him tell about the old times. 

Mr. Schultz writes that he saw a good deal of Charlie 
Russell at Great Falls, Mont., on a late visit over there, 
and he adds that Russell is “wasting his talent painting 
pictures of Indians and cowboys out there, for they want 
to buy pictures by the yard at Great Falls.” That is no 
good way to sell pictures, and if Mr. Russell will come on 
to Chicago or New York I reckon some of us might take 
him around to places where they trade on a different basis. 
I don’t know that he would like to live very long in the 
East, but he might stand it for a time. “There is one 
thing about Mr. Russell and his work that any real West- 
ern man can’t help liking, and that is the fact that he is 
doing his work out of his own love for it and his actual 
knowledge of it. Most of the popular pictorial ideas about 
the West come from men who do not live in the West, but 
who visit it purposely to get posted about it. These must 
always be at a certain disadvantage to the artist who is, as 
it were, upon the spet. Yet, though one gathers eggs in 
the barn where they are laid, he can best sell them in, 
the store where they are bought. I first saw one of Mr. 
Russell’s paintings in a shop window at Butte, so I always 
thought I knew him, though come to think of it, I believe 
I never met him. 

Yet another bit of news from the Blackfeet country 
came to-day by way of Mr. Charles’ H. Cobb, who paid 
this office a visit. Mr. Cobb is son-in-law of Capt. T. P. 
Fuller, Indian agent for the Blackfeet, and is just back 
from a fall hunt in the St. Mary’s country, on which he 
got both sheep and goats. He also saw Billy Jackson, and 
he says Billy is pretty sick, but he thought not dangerous- 
ly so. He brings word from our old-time host, Joe 
Kipp, and other reservatidn acquaintances, and says that 
all is well out there. Mr. Cobb himself lives at Kankakee, 
Ill., but is much at the reservation in Montana, which is a 
truly delightful place to visit. 


“4 Otter. 


I was in at a furrier’s the other day, getting my seal- 
skin overcoat repaired, when I chanced to see a big pile of 
nice otter skins, dressed and placed. They were fairly 
good skins, though not so dark as some of our Northern 
fur. I asked where most of the otter came from, 
and was told that it was from the Southwest, and also 
from Alabama and Georgia, with some frofm Arkansas. 
This, I imagine, is news to the average sportsman. If 
you ask any trapper or traveler where there are plenty of 
otter, he will not be able to tell you. I never saw a 
place yet where there were many of these slippery beasts, 
which seem to be scattered all over the country, without 
very many in any one place. There are a few, and very 
fine ones they are too, for the most part, in upper Wis- 
consin, but the trapper who gets three otter in a wi 


- there is about two or three otter ahead of the average. 
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I had two old-timers-and an saplaee in my office to- 
day, and they made a good trio. Mr. Edward Kemeys, of 
Chicago, the well-known sculptor, met there Buffalo 
Jones, and they two were able to exchange many pleasant 
reminiscences about the old buffalo days in Kansas, where 
they both hunted in the early seventies. They knew that 
country: like a book, and had a good time together. Mr. 
Kemeys is very much devoted to the wolf, the big gray 
wolf, and when Jones began tb tell about some of his wolf 
experiences in the arctic trip, from which he has recently 
returned (as mentioned in these columns), it was as much 
as one could do to keep both gentlemen on their chairs, 
they were that happy, talking wolf. 

My explorer was my old friend Charlie Norris, with 
whom I used to go trout fishing and snowshoeing up in 
Wisconsin in former years. Charlie has been off hunting 
gold, taking the “backdoor route” to the Klondike, for 
which promising region he started a year ago. He never 
got to the headwaters of the Pelly River, but he thinks 
perhaps his partner has by this time. Charlie was 
separated from the rest of his party and robbed by some 
fellows he met on the trail, and so forced to turn back 
from his journey up the Peace River. He made him a 
raft and ran the Peace alone, rapids and all, till he finally 
wound up in Athabasca Lake and thence got the chance to 
work his way back to Edmonton. Naturally I wanted 
to give the Forest AND STREAM a story of this little trip, 
which not very many men have made or ever could make, 
and this he has promised to do at an early date. It was 
something of an undertaking to start out in the dead of 
winter from Edmonton, with a party of tenderfeet and 
with a train of horse sledges, to go over an unknown trail 
into a country which nobody had ever-seen. Mr. Norris 
found that the maps were not maps, and the information 
not information, but guesswork, and he can tell a pretty 
story about the far-away land of fur and frost. 


Roping a White Goat. 


It is rather a startling, but not an impossible nor an 
unplausible story, which comes from the Cowlitz River 


- country: of far-off Washington this week, recounting the 


capture alive of a white mountain goat. It seems that 
Edward Dickson was the man lucky enough to perform 
this rather unusual feat of roping a wild goat. He was 
riding through the mountains, horseback, accompanied 
by his dog, and heard the latter barking on ahead a 
little way. He rode up and found the dog engaged in 
attacking or repelling the attack of a white goat, which 
had the dog at a disadvantage in the snow. Dickson 
hurriedly took the rope from his saddle, and going in 
close succeeded in roping the goat, which he tied up 
to a tree, though not without something of a tussle. 
He got help later, and tried to take away the animal, 
but it fought everything in sight and refused to go. The 
men at last tied his feet together and wound his horns 
round with gunny sacks, thus finally getting the creature 
away to the nearest house, where it was left at last 
accounts. Dickson was caught in the arm by one of the 
horns of the goat, and somewhat hurt. 

All this might sound like a 
it rot so. strictly accord with the description 
and habits of the white goat. The horns of this 
animal are described to be “black as jet.” and “he 
uses them with great dexterity.” The story says the 
goat “is white as snow, and has a high crest or mane 
between his shoulders.” All this tallies with the white 
goat as the hunters of the Rockies know it. When I 
was out in the Blackfoot country after goats the hunt- 
ers out there said that it was never customary to let 
a dog attack a white goat, because the goat would 
nearly always kill the dog. I think I mentioned the 
story told by Mr. J. W. Schultz, of a hunter who 
once climbed a mountain plateau where a big billy was 
lying, and who was a bit surprised to see the goat come 
at him instead of running away. All this is quite in 
line with what little experience I had with these odd 
and misfit creatures. Both the goats I shot had plenty 
of chance to get away, for they saw me, I should think, 
before I did them, yet neither of them made any attempt 
to get off, but seemed too lazy or too stupid. The 
hunters call them the biggest fool thing that runs the 
mountains, and do not care to hunt them. I am disposed 
to think that Dickson did rope a goat, and it is pleasant 
to add that the animal seems to be doing well at the 
mountain ranch, and eats and drinks‘as though it were 
not much bothered about the future. If you are look- 
ing for a philosopher, you can find him in the mountain 
billy, a cheerful, optimistic philosopher, who believes 
that it is all going to come out for the best. who would 
not run to get away from anything, and whose dignity 
can’t be jarrcd by anything short of a .30-30, and maybe 
two or three of that. 


The Master of the Herd. 


If one wanted to get a typically grand buffalo bull 
head for a picture, he ought to get that of old “John L. 
Sullivan,” the finest and most pugnacious bull of the old 
Jones buffalo herd, which was sold to Charlie Allard, of 
the Flathead reservation in Montana. There are sev- 
eral photographs of this old fellow, and he is still alive. 
He has never been tamed and never been whipped. I 
remember this bull very well, that is to say, I remember 
him as. he was in his infancy. This was one of the 
calves which we caught in the 1886 hunt in the Texas 
Panhandle. He was the largest of the lot, a stocky, 
sturdy, big-boned fellow. That was the calf we had to 
feed out of a certain white pail. He would not eat out 
of anything else. He was savage even then, and butted 
over every man that came near him. I remember very 
well the run on which he was caught, and how we car- 
ried him half in our arms in the front seat of the light 
wagon. He was a fighter from the start. Later he de- 
veloped into a tremendous specimen. His horns meas- 
ure over 20in. around the butt, and his topknot is a 
spreading mass of wool. In stature he is a giant among 
his kind. Always vicious, he once chased and nearly 
killed Jones in the pasture. Jones got a shotgun and 
shot him in the face, thinking to tame him and cure 


fairy tale. did 


him of his viciousness. The charge destroyed one eye 

of the bull, but he scorned to run. He was then shot 

in the nose and lips, a heavy load of duck shot striking 
Ke. ‘ 
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him. but he still stood his ground. He has néver been 
subdued and is a fighter of the worst sort. 5 
A tragic interest attaches to this wandering story of a 
real master of the herd. “You remember old Queen, our 
Kentucky running mare, the one with which we caught 


most of the calves, don’t you?” asked Buffalo Jones. 
“Well, that old bull John L. killed Queen, the very 
horse which carried me up when I roped him. The mare 
was always allowed to run free in the buffalo pasture. 
We had turned her out and resolved never to work her 
at anything again. One day, so I am told, though I 
was not there, Queen came too near to this mean bull. 
John L. The bull made a rip at her with his horn, and 
caught her fair in the side, tearing open the flank. He 
lifted her fairly up into the air and she came down dead. 
The bull had killed the horse that caught him.” 

This news about the gallant mare, which won our 
love on the hunt above mentioned, comes, even now, thus 
late, with a good deal of sadness. Queen was a noble 
animal, and worthy a better death. The day we gave 
her whisky and rubbed her for hours and nursed her till 
she got her sight back and recovered from a trip of 200 
miles without water, and running buffalo, we had this 
same little calf on the rope close to us. If we had had 
any notion that he would ever have lived to kill Queen 
we would have killed him right there, valuable as he 
was. 


Changes in Illinois Law. 


Warden Loveday has in mind a number of changes in 
the game laws, which, after carefully weighing, he will 
have embodied in a bill and endeavor to have properly 
presented at the coming session of the Legislature. Last 
session there were many different and conflicting meas- 
ures. He thinks it would not be surprising if an entirely 
new game law were enacted. He is in favor of a gun 
license. A number of petitions have been put in circulation 
looking toward changes in the law, and I understand 
that a meeting of interested parties, not belonging solely 
to any of our protective associations, will be held at the 
office of the warden, Schiller Building, Chicago, probably 
on Monday evening next. E. Houcu. 

1200 Boyce Buiipine, Chicago, II. 


Ring-necked 





Pheasants in New 
Jersey. 


[From the Report of the Fish and Game Commission.] 


From Mr. John B. Lozier, Oradell, Sept. 15, 1808: 
The pheasants have stopped all summer in my vineyard 
and about the shrubbery on the lawns. I could hear 
the cocks crow every morning during the mating season. 
We flushed eight or ten young birds several times: 
whether they were the same covey every time or not I 
cannot say. At any rate the prospects are bright, and if> 
we can only keep the people who hunt in the snow 
away they will pull through all right. Our seasons for 
~. shooting, as you know, are wrong, and the only way to 
save any game is through the trespass law. Of cours¢ 
the farmers get plenty of abuse; because every pot- 
hunter can hunt, but I guess they can stand it. I wish 
special efforts would be made to introduce the pheasants. 
Our county is their ideal. They seem very partial to 
meadows and the edges of brush lots, and are very proli- 
fic ‘if not disturbed too much. Revise the game laws 
next year and attach good penalties. 

From Assemblyman Charles F. Hopkins, Boonton, 
Sept. 19, 1898: The pheasants are doing well. After 
finding that trying to hatch them enclosed was a fail- 
ure, we let them go, and they are hatching, and have 
done so finely. They seem to do well, and remain about 
us yet. 

From Fish and Game Warden William G. Wise, Bur- 
lington, Sept. 20, 1898: The ring-necked pheasants re- 
cently put out in this county have done well. I know 
of one instance where a farmer, while mowing his 
grain, saw a large bird get up and fly from under. the 
machine and into an adjoining field. The next day he 
mowed that field and found that bird dead, as it had 
been injured while sitting on her nest of eggs. The 
latter were also subsequently found. 

From Mr. A. M. Gillam, South Vineland, Sept. 2r, 
1898: Ring-necked pheasants will never thrive and 
multiply in New Jersey unless given two or three years’ 
protection. They are too nearly domesticated to look 
out for themselves in the shooting season the first year 
after liberation, and can be exterminated by almost any 
kind of a pot-hunter. These are my conclusions, drawn 
from experience with the twelve birds I got from you 
last March. I released nine, in trios and in three differ- 
ent places, keeping three, a cock and two hens, in cap- 
tivity. Three of those released—two cocks and one hen 
—came back in the course of time, and the hen, after 
literally wearing a pathway along the side of the wire in- 
closure in which the captives were confined, was finally 


allowed to go in; but two weeks later was thrown out. 


again. She continued to hang around the place with 
one of the outside cocks, both eating with the ordinary 
barnyard fowl, until she hatched out young ones, when 
the hen disappeared. 

The hens in captivity had about 100 eggs. I set forty- 
one under two ordinary hens and hatched out thirty- 
eight. One of the pheasant hens set in captivity on 
eleven eggs and hatched ten. Forty of the chicks grew 
to be about as large as quail, when most of them got 
weak in the legs all at once. I shut off on hard boiled 
eggs and bread crumbs and fed more strengthening 
food. Most of them recovered, but some legs never 
straightened, and I destroyed the chicks thus afflicted. 
Thirty grew up past dying age—at least I thought so 
until one day in very warm weather six died, apparently 
of cholera. : 

Six hatched by the pheasant hen came through all, 
right, and as they had never been handled in any way 
they were comparatively shy, and I released them. The 
others will - a man instead of running away from 
him, and .there would be little use of turning them out, 
for any one could kill them with a stick: The pheasant 
hen that hatched in captivity dicd in August. Over- 
feeding, I imagine, for she was very fat. I gave a 

_ neighbor who thought he knew all about pheasants twen- 
ty eggs. He hatched thirteen, but all died young. 


Of the nine old birds put out I cannot give either as 
good or as thorough a report as I would like to. Want 
of time and the very warm weather have kept me out of 
the woods. I have never been near one trio. The 
other two trios got together and for half the summer the 
two cocks walked about together, ranging for half a 
mile or so. They raided on berry patches and oceasion- 
ally fought. The hens, I concluded, were setting. 

Then one cock came back to the pen and spent all his 
time fighting the cock in captivity. Finally the outside 
cock was found dead, half a mile away, but with no 
marks on him. One pheasant hen was seen walking 


about with two chicks; another had a dozen or so, and a 


third about half a dozen. The fourth of this bunch 
apparently did not hatch out. How many of these 
three broods grew up I cannot say, but I fear not many, 
for the signs are scarce. I took quite a long trip with 
my pointer dog recently, and found but four—one old 
hen and three nearly grown young ones. I suspect 
farmers’ bovs killed some in retaliation for stolen straw- 
berries. I fear this section has too many small owners 
for the good health of such domestic and impudent 
birds. When feeding it is difficult to frighten them 
away. There should be more grain fields and fewer 
berry patches. It is an ideal quail country, but ‘I am 
forced to admit that it is not perfect for ring-necked 
pheasants, at least unless the birds. are given time to 
become acquainted with their surroundings before being 
made game. I am sorry they could not have three years’ 
protection. 

From Mr. Charles M. Freeman, Metuchen, Sept. 23, 
1898: As to the English pheasants, from those sent me 
there are now about thirty healthy young birds, and if 
they winter well I think they will multiply rapidly. 

From Mr. George Ricardo, Hackensack, Sept. 24, 
1898: The pheasants are hard to locate, as the only in- 
formation to be had is that obtained from farmers. If 
gunners know where there are any birds they a e keep- 
ing it to themselves. There are two small broods on 
the farm of Mr. John B. Lozier and there is one on tlre 
farm of Mrs, S. J. Hopper. There were two nests in one 
field on the Spring Valley road. The only nest I have 
heard of from the Westwood birds had nine eggs in 
it, but was destroyed by some animal. The birds at 
Paramus and Englewood have been seen a number of 
times, but I cannot ascertain whether they have bred or 
not. 


The Pawling Club’s Plan. 


Sinc Sino, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If all gun clubs throughout New York State were as pro- 
gressive as the Pawling Rod and Gun Club, good shooting 
would be assured for years to come. Having been for- 
tunate. enough to be the guest of a member of the club 
this fall, I was enabled to see what really could be done in 
the propagation of game birds with a little public-spirited 
enterprise. We flushed seven coveys of quail in one morn- 
ing—aggregating eighty birds. We picked out a few old 
birds, sparing the younger ones. 

The club has purchased the shooting rights of most of 
the farms in the vicinity’ of Pawling, so the members are 
protected in a measure from non-resident sportsmen. The 
proceeds of the “clay bird tournament’ held there are 
used for the purchasing of quail and pheasants. From 
200 to 400 birds are turned loose each year. Shooters at 
the traps who are sportsmen will appreciate this fact, and 
even if they do not quite reach the winning percentage, 
will “fork over” with a certain amount of satisfaction in 
knowing their money is going for a good cause. Quail 
are uncertain birds—shooting grounds within a radius of 
ten miles are replenished by this annual distribution. 

Cuas. G. BLANDFORD. 


North Carolina Quail. 


New York, Nov. 30.—Having just returned from a 
quail shooting trip in North Carolina, I can recommend 
to those of your readers who are interested a visit to 
Hamilton, Martin county, N. C. They will find many 
birds, dogs, and at Mr. S. W. Everitt’s a pleasant host and 
hostess, very reasonable rates of board, and an easy coun- 
try to shoot over. This letter was not solicited by Mr. 
Everitt. J. E. Htnvon Hyoe. 


Sea md River Sishing. 
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Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 





Lake George Bass Experience. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You invite descriptions of shooting and fishing trips; 
and as I am tied up in the house with a bad (or good) 
cold, taken from a wet sneak-box in Chesapeake Bay, I 

_ am inclined to comply, provided that a little black field 
spaniel will let my slippers alone and not pull me from 
my chair. I sit in my den facing the cabinet, which 
contains my four shotguns and five rifles and the various 
accumulations of a sportsman. The various equipments 
still give out the pungent odor of a-beechwood camp- 
fire in the Adirondacks. On the walls hang the trophies 
of many a hunt, and which recall many a lame back, 
sore foot and barked shin, but it was all manly pleas- 
ure and one does not regret the pain or expense. Bet- 
ter spend your surplus cash that way than in silly at- 
tempts to be one of the boys. 

Under the circumstances it is not strange that one’s 
thoughts revert to pleasant trips in the past, and that 
I am anxious to get rid of. this cold, that I may catch 
another before the season is over. To get back to 
the original intention of a brief account of part of this 
season’s sport, let me state that the same sawbones and 
pill peddler who is dosing me now induced me to 
take a trip to Lake George bass fishing in August. We 
arrived at the Hundred Island House Sunday noon. It 
rained Monday, and we fished off the dock. The Doc- 
tor read a prize essay on alcoholic gastritis in the even- 
ing, interspersed with comments on the conductive cir- 

_ cumstances which lead to the disease. My mind was 





more taken up with the loss of four leaders and as 
many snelled hooks and one bass.. We mutually decided 
to avoid the docks and bars and devote the rest of the 
week to deep water. 

We engaged a steam launch from Bolton and started 
up the lake, with tow-headed Theodore Ormsby towing 
behind. Said Ormsby will beat you out on a swap, but 
he can fish and knows the lake. Ormsby and the Doc- 
tor took the small boat and anchored off the ledge near 
Black Mountain. Three crickets for bait on a No. 1 
sproat hook; no lead, plenty of line out, and in ten 
minutes a strike that would make your heart thump. 
The fly-rod takes its finest curve and the reel shrieks; 
there is much guesswork and the finai result doubt- 
ful; therein lies the sport. Thirty feet away the water 
breaks and the rod straightens as line is given. The 
reel sings again and history repeats itself. A 2lb. small- 
mouth bass comes to net as No. 1. The Doctor and 
Ormsby come in for lunch, and with them four fine 
black bass, one 3%lbs., two 2lbs., one 5%4lbs. The captain 
of the launch gets a- 334lb. beauty in the afternoon with 
his cane pole and chalk line, and I get left with my 
thirty-dollar Leonard rod and silk line. The day ends 
with 37%4lbs. of bass. I never knew of an Oswego bass 
being taken from Lake George. They are all small- 
mouthed, and the best bait for them is crickets or grass- 
hoppers. A resume of the day’s sport leads me to be- 
lieve that bass hooked in the lips will be sure to break 
water; and if the bait is gorged and the hook is fast 
deep in the fish, you will not see him till he is ready 
for the net. 

Second day. The launch is on hand at 8 A. M., 
and as the Doctor’s wife has arrived, we cruise in the 
northwest bay and visit Paradise Bay before fishing. 
Lake George is a beauty spot. Others have described 
it, and have done it well. I can only add that should 
I have the choice of a place of drowning I should 
select Lake George. In and out among the islands, 
with steam occasionally stopping to try some inviting 
spot, we finally anchor near the scene of yesterday’s 
sport, and the Doctor is king pin again. He lands a 
5lb. bass from the steamer before Ormsby and I are 
fairly in the boat, and upon our return he has another 
4%4|lbs. Ormsby has one of 3 and one of 334. I have one 
of 2lbs. and am beaten by the Doctor’s wife with one of 


2%. She can-handle a fly-rod with a bass attached as 
well as Dr. Henshall. Further, she can step in the 
center of a boat and sit still after getting there. The 


skipper gets in his work again with the bean-pole and 
chalk line. There were some lost, but the net weight 
for the day was 2734lbs. 

The third day we used small boats, with indifferent 
luck. The laugh was on me for taking a 4lb. eel, believ- 
ing that I had an immense bass. The eel swallowed the 
hook to the extent of having the union of snell and 
leader out of sight. I became discouraged in endeavor- 
ing to extract the hook. The Doctor suggested that | 
cut off the eel’s tail and pull the hook through the 
other way. This worked beautifully. I was highly 
pleased, and the Doctor noticed it and remarked: “You 
have a queer face—one-half of it shows appreciation, the 
other. half shows astonishment that a disciple of Escu- 
lapius should comprehend the anatomy of other ani- 
mate formations than that of the genus homo.” [ un- 
derstood well enough that he was making fun of me and 
calling me names. I have not fished with him since. 
He still continues his professional visits, but pays more 
attention to my fly-rod than to his clinical thermometer. 
[ still owe him a grudge and a bill: the first will be paid 
the latter never. I expect some day he will put me to 
sleep with his nasty dope, and if I wake up I shall 
find the rod missing. 

The Lake George guides charge you three dollars per 
day, keep all your fish and whatever tackle they bor- 
row from you. W. W. HaAstINGs. 


Piscatoribus Sacrum. 


I HAVE a little red book—a storehouse for reminis- 
cences; it is devoted to angling and such subjects as are 
dear to the angler, and I call it “Piscatoribus Sacrum.” 
Though it cannot claim, as does a certain famous book, 
to be “not unworthy the perusal of most anglers,” yet 
it contains many odds and ends, among which it is al- 
ways interesting to pick about; and when I am far from 
a trout stream, and yet long to hear the babbling wafer 
and to cast a fly again in the old familiar corner, I often 
pick up my little red notebook and retire in fancy to 
some distant scene of rural beauty and rising trout, there 
to linger awhile in an angler’s paradise. I have often 
thought that every angler ought to keep an informal 
diary. ; 

How many people, I wonder, tie their own flies now- 
adays? When I read the elaborate directions given by 
such masters of the craft as Detached Badger, I find my- 
self wondering how any one has the time, the patience, 
or the eyesight, not to mention the fingers. I have 
no doubt that he has succeeded in stimulating the desire 
of many, and in inspiring the desire into more, to dress 
their own flies. But I suspect that, when artificial flies 
can be bought so beautifully made, and at such reasonable 
prices as they can be to-day, few amateurs find it. worth 
their while to dress them for themselves. I have al- 
ways been immensely tickled by Ephemera’s parting cast 
in his edition of “The Complete Angler’: “He who shall 
not be able to make a trout fly, after studying these dia- 
grams and directions, must be deficient either in brains 
or in manual dexterity.’ But that was penned before 
the days of higher education, when trout were less 
particylar. Indeed, there are many streams now, I do 
not say chalk streams, where the trout prefer the rougher 
kinds of flies, and where neatness of finish is not al- 
ways by any means an advantage. 

‘From flies to postage stamps may seem a wide jump, 
but, opening at random, I- have come across a Porte. 
guese stamp issued in 1895 to commemorate the festival 
of St. Anthony. The Saint is depicted standing by the 
edge of the water preaching to the fish, which listen with 
eager noses thrust out of the water, just as if they were 
“smutting’ on a warm evening in August. Again, 
proverbs are ‘a great source of comfort to many people, 
They so often save them the trouble of thinking, the 
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necessity of making an original remark. “When the 
wind is in the north,” murmurs the disappointed angler 
with resignation, as he returns home with his basket 
empty. Others have collected all the proverbs of all na- 
tions and languages that relate to angling. Many 
proverbs can be parodied to suit the angler. For ex- 
ample: “A bright day makes a light bag,” “The empty 
creel is the mother of invention,” “Spare the rod and 
lose the fish,” “The wise fish discerns the gut, but the 
foolish takes the first that comes.” 

Fishermen’s Curses would supply a heading for an 
interesting and suggestive chapter. By this t do not 
mean a list of the expletives, profane or picturesque, by 
which the angler relieves his feelings when he is excep- 
tionally annoyed. The gentle angler is never so forget- 
ful of the dignity of the craft. But I refer to the various 
sources of annoyance which from time to time try the 
patience of every angler. Even these have their com- 
pensation, however, for it is seldom that they are not 
graphically reproduced to raise a laugh in the smoking 
room after dinner. The wasp’s nest in the favorite corner 
will occur to many fishermen. I recollect how a friend 
crept up one summer evening to drop a fly unseen into 
such a corner in a Lincolnshire Beck; how he took up 
his position over a nest of unusually virulent wasps, and 
a very painful scene ensued, in which he was routed with 
considerable loss. Indeed there would seem to be room 
for a book somewhat similar to Mr. Lehman’s.“Hints to 
Young Shooters,” explaining how mucn capital may be 
made over the pipes and grog out of the vicious bull in 
the meadow by the riverside; the man who keeps a 
mill for the special annoyance of trout and anglers; or 
the man who cuts his weeds and floats them down with 
such subtle irony when the May-fly is at its best. But to 
my mind nothing taxes the patience so much as the old 
black trout who devastates the stream, lies like a log in 
his.own special spot, can always be found and never be 
tempted to rise, and is only to be got rid of by netting. 

“The bull in the meadow,” however, has been used 
with advantage on-at least one occasion. When any- 
body could buy a day ticket for the Wye, which flows 
below Bakewell, past Haddon Hall, down to Rowsley, 
fishermen got so thick upon the bank that one of the 
riparian owners invented a deus ex machina, and sprang 
it upon them. He put a particularly savage bull in the 
field one morning, and a late riser sallying forth after 
his friends from the Peacock met them all returning in 
various stages of wetness and discomfiture.—Chelidon, 
London Field. 

An Italian Fishing Method. 

An Italian officer, Major Michelini, who has been in- 
vestigating the qualities of bullets and rifles, has dis- 
covered that fish can be killed more easily than even by 
the dynamite cartridge. The Italian rifle, which is about 
.256i. in caliber, proved very deficient in stopping power 
at the battle of Adowa. Nevertheless, at short ranges 
the very high velocity of the bullet gives rise to a power- 
ful explosive effect. Major Michelini one day fired one 
of these guns into the water at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. A dead fish almost immediately rose to the surface. 
On examination no wound was discoverable in the body, 
the death being due entirely to the hydraulic shock 
arising from the impact of the bullet with the water. This 
view was amply confirmed by further experiments, and 
many fish were killed by the blow of the bullet on the 
water exactly as if by an explosidn of a dynamite shell. 
The effects of the hydraulic shock seemed to be sufficient 
to kill all the fish within from 2 to 2\4ft. of the point of 
impact.—New York Times. 


PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEstT AND 
Stream’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. . 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

. The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Ta ctographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with eaeh photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate cr film. _ 





“Stales.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
The writer of a column-long report in the Sunday Sun 
about recent duck shooting near Harvey Cedars, Barne- 


gat Bay, N. J., speaks of putting out “the stales,” mean- 
ing the decoys. Since when has stale (an obsolete word 


according to Webster) come into use along the Jersey 
coast? I never heard it used there, or anywhere else, for 
that matter. Stool or decoy is the word employed in 


neral, though a good old negro gunner On the James 
iver used to speak of “settin’ out de toys.” K. 
Pertu Ampoy, N. J., Dec. 5 





Ghe Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
1899. . 
Jan. 16—West Point, Miss.—U. S..F. T. C. winter trisls. W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. 
Feb. 6—Madison, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Missouri State Sportsmen’s Trials. 


Amoret, Mo., Nov. 30—The Missouri State Sports- 
men’s Club held their second trials commencing Mon- 
day, Nov. 28. There were a great many very enthusias- 
tic lovers of the dog and gun in attendance from St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Sedalia, Moberly and other parts 
of the State, the attendance being larger than usually 
seen at the older clubs. The grounds were good, large 
_ spaces and any kind of cover to test the qualities 
of a bird dog. The essential, however, to all trials, birds, 
were quite scarce, and several heats had to be decided 
reluctantly without dogs being given a chance on game. 
The weather was not good on Monday morning, a 
fine mist with considerable snow already on the ground. 
The mist ceased and the snow disappeared, and the sun 
was out by noon. 


The Members’ Derby. 


Miss Schley, a seven-months-old pointer, the young- 
cst we evcr saw run in a field trial, ran with Lady Floss, 
a setter. Were put down at 9:15 and ran a half-hour. 
The weather conditions were such no birds were on the 
move. While both dogs ranged well and had fair speed, 
no birds were raised by horsemen and wagon that were 
numerous, nor pointed by the dogs. The setter having 
the best in speed and range, though the baby pointer 
ran exceptionally well for one so young. 

King’s Rod, a setter, was drawn to run against Peg’s 
Girl, who proved sick and did not start—Cora Glad- 
stone, a setter, taking her place. Rod was a very fast 
dog and a wide ranger. Cora was good in speed, and 
ranged fairly well for the heavy cover they were hunted 
in. Cora pointed two bevies in good style, and one 
single bird. Rod flushing one bevy that Cora was point- 
ing, and would not respond to whistle, and ranged at 
will. They ran from 9:45 to fo:26. 

Dot’s Jingo, a pointer, was drawn to run with Sport’s 
Gath, a setter. The birds were moving some now, and 
both dogs pointed at same time on a bevy that was 
feeding. Birds flushed and both dogs steady. Each 
dog scored some points on the scattered birds. The 
grounds proving blank when the dogs were hunting, they 
were taken to work on bevy horsemen flushed, but the 
birds were not raised again. They were about equal in 
speed and range. Down from 10:26 to II. 

Klondike Kate failed to appear. Cora Gladstone, her 


running mate, went with King’s Rod as already stated. - 


Minnie Southworth and Mish were the next brace 
down, and ran from 10:25 to 11. They did not find any 
birds, and their speed and range were such the judges 
were of the opinion they could not win, admitting they 
would point, and were spotted out. Rap’s G. and Rap’s 
Rod, two pointers, were the next brace down, and ran 
from 11 to 11:45. They failed to find any birds. Rap’s 
Rod was thought good enough to go into second series. 


Second Series. 


The first brace in second series was Lady Floss and 
Cora Gladstone. They were evenly matched in speed, 
Cora having some advantages in range. No birds were 
found by dogs or flushed by the many horsemen. Floss 
was suffering from effects of cut on foreleg, made by 
barbed wire. 

King’s Rod and Dot’s Jingo were second brace. 
Jingo improved in range and speed, being down with 
one of the fastest and widest rangers in the trials. Jingo 
made two bevy points, and a point on single bird or 
two. Rod stopped long enough to satisfy himself birds 
were near, and jumped onto them, flushed and chased. 

Sport’s Gath and Rap’s Rod were the third brace 
called. Gath found a bevy, which he pointed nicely 
across a creek. Steady to flush. On the scattered birds 
he made three or four points, Rod failing to score. 

The judges announced Dot's Jingo first, King’s Rod sec- 
ond, Sport’s Gath and Lady Floss third. The placing of 
Rod second we take exception to, as Rod did not im- 
prove his opportunities, and he had several to point; he 
would not back, and would only stop on game long 
enough to be sure it was there, flush and chase; could 
not be handled and hunted at will. 

We think Cora Gladstone, who had committed no 
faults, improved all the opportunities to- point she had, 
and was at least Lady Floss’ equal in speed, range and 
style, should have been placed over Floss, who did not 
point a bird—true, none were found when she ran. 

The judges in the Members’ Derby were P. T. Madi- 
son, Dr. Higgerson and Mr. Baldwin. ~* 

Members’ Open Stake. 

The Members’ Open Stake w&s the second stake 
run, and commenced Tuesday morning. The day was 
bright and clear, fine overhead, but frozen hard and 
frosty underfoot. St. Cloud and Lady. Webster were 
the first brace down at 8:30. The dogs started away at 
a clipping pace that Lady kept up to the end. St. 
Cloud died away in speed and range, and toward the 
last would stop and nose more than an aged dog should 
do. Lady had an easy way of going, and hunted with 
rare good judgment, and carried a high head. She did 
not put her nose to the ground during the several 


heats she ran. The brace beat out the ground thor-- 


oughly, but no birds were seen during the forty-five 
minutes they ran. 

Sport's Gath—Dot’s Jingo were called at 9:20, and ran 
until 10:35. Sport's Gath pointed a in corn, and 
made two points on the flush bevy, Jingo failing to 
score. Jingo had some advantage in range. i 
speed was about — . 

Jim P. and Kate Rigo ran from 10:37 to 11:17. Jim 
scored a couple of points on single bevies in the corn, 


. 





in shooting distance, when he would jump and flush; 
1 to do this in shooting-over him. Kate 
made a point on a single her handler caught in the grass. 
made another point on birds flushed by horse- 
either had much speed. Jim fair range. Both 
were spotted out after first series. 
Sport and Kansas City Kent were the next brace. Kent 
as the winner of this stake last year. Kent had good 
and range. Much the advantage over Sport. Kent 
made a point on a single bird in corn, and pointed and 
then flushed a single bird soon afterward. 

After lunch, which followed this brace, King’s Rod, 
who was the bye dog, was put down, and Dot’s Jingo was 
put down with him to see if the latter was good enough 
to be continued further. Jingo improved on his first heat 
and ranged better; had more speed and worked his birds. 
He found and pointed a bevy in good style, and would 
have pointed others, but Rod would flush the birds in 
front of Jingo and chase them, putting up two bevies and 
several single birds, retiring himself. 


Second Series. 


St. Cloud and Sport’s Gath were the first brace in the 
second series. No birds were found by the brace. St. 
Cloud died away in speed and pottered so much he was 
not taken into money. 

Lady Webster and Kansas City Kent were the second - 
brace in the second series. They met in same stake last 
year. Lady having only one part of day in field before she 
ran, and no other conditioning, and was too fat and soft, 
Kent defeated her. They proved to be the best brace that 
had appeared up to this time. Both were good in speed, 
Lady being the fastest, widest ranger and most constant 
worker, and carried the highest head. Kent coming down 
a ne row ran into and flushed a bevy with condi- 
tions favorable for a point. Lady pointed a bevy that was 
widely scattered, that was feeding, scoring several points 
on different birds, Kent coming up to back, which he did, 
joined in the work, scoring one point and one flush. 

The judges announced Lady Webster first, Kansas City 
Kent second, Sport’s Gath and Jingo equal third. 

Lady Webster is a handsome setter bitch, six years 
old, and has been used as a shooting dog. She showed 
from her race in this heat and subsequent heats she is 
fit to class with Sue, Bohemian Girl and Lillian, and the 
best setter bitches starting in field trials. Kansas City 
Kent is a big pointer and has much pointer character, and 
is a good field dog. Sport’s Gath is a handsome young 
setter, by Marie’s Sport. Jingo, a young pointer, and 
will be heard from in future trials if he lives and nothing 


occurs to him. 
Open Derby. 


The Open Derby was then taken up, Rod’s Pansy and 
King’s Rod being the first brace. Pansy made a point on 
bevy, and one or two points on single birds. Has fine 
speed and range, and improves all opportunities to point. 
Rod repeated his previous bad work and was retired. 

Rodfield Gladstone and Lady Floss were the next brace. 
They both ranged well, and pointed where birds had flown 
from, but nothing was flushed, ending the running Tues- 


w 


y. 
Wednesday we woke up with a snowstorm raging. 

Waiting until 9, the dogs were ordered out and the caval- 

cade of horsemen took up the line of march to the wet 

fields, expecting ‘to do little if any work on game; but 

the unexpected happened, and seven bevies were flushed 

- two hours, as many bevies as found in all the previous 
eats. 

Florence Rodstone, the bye dog, was put down with 
Rod’s Pansy, making third Sixes in Open Derby. They 
both ranged well, Pansy pointing a bevy still on the roost. 
The judges riding up another bevy close by. The dogs 
were worked on the singles of one of the flushed bevies, 
Pansy making an excusable flush down wind. Florence 
ranged well and hunted with good judgment, but did not 
score a point. The judges gave Rod’s Pansy first. She is 
a very fine puppy; has splendid speed, range and judg- 
ment, having won first in Derby at Bickwell, Ind., this 


year. 

Florence Rodstone is a big handsome bitch, with splen- 
did speed, range and judgment, and will be heard from 
again should she stand next season. Lady Floss, third, is 
a small bitch with plenty of snap, like her sire and dam, 
while she was unfortunate in not being on game. No 
birds were seen in any of her heats. Rodstone is a hand- 
some young dog, and ought to go on. 

The snowstorm and scarcity of birds reduced the 
starters in the Open All-Age Stake to four dogs. 

White Line and Rodfield’s Boy were the first brace to 
face the judges. The Boy is a dog that hunts on straight 
lines and ranges largely at will, has good s He did 
not improve his chances to point game, and failed to score 
a point in this heat. White Line has good speed and 
hunts to the gun, has good nose, and handled his game 
well; ranges with judgment, finding a bevy in good 
style and several single birds in this heat. 

Lady Webster and Sport’s Belle were the second brace 
in this stake. Lady, although handled by a man she never 
saw before (Lady’s owner, who handled her in first heat 
only, having to Lave), ranged with splendid judgment, - 
handled her birds weil, committing no fault daring a 
series of four heats, meeting winners in every heat she 
competed in, and doing a remarkable feat, running over 
dog pointers she met, except the one point Kent made on 
bevy she had found, he pomtieg while she was tied, hold- 
ing point until her handler could come up and flush. She 
pointed a bevy in heat with Sports Belle. Following 
the flushed bevy, she made three or four points on singles. 
Belle was evidently off nose, as she is strong on. point 


(The Derby entries Rodstone and Florence Rodstone 
were called on to run, while Lady Webster had a short 
they would work game. Nothing was 
found by either dog. Rodstone dropped much in speed 
from yesterday’s going. Florence increasing hers over 


= 


ran a heat, but nothing 
= mia 
third, s fourth. 

P. H. Bryson. 
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The Irish Wolf Dog. 
Editor Forest and Stream: © 

An interesting monograph on the Irish wolf dog, from 
the pen of Rev. Edmund Hogan, S. J., was published 
last year by M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin, and a copy 
came into my possession. Any person who desires to 
obtain information about this greatest of all dogs. will 
find the book a repository of sboet all that is knwn re- 
garding the acknowledged “king of the canine race.” 
The author evidently wrote the work as a labor of 
love, for although the volume is not too large to be 
carried in one’s pocket, it contains a multitude of ref- 
erences to the Irish dog, both prose and verse, from 
writers as far apart as Quintus Aurelius Symmachas, a 
Roman consul in the year 391, and Captain George 
Augustus Graham, of Redneck, England, who wrote in 
1885. All the evidence adduced indicates that the wolf 
dog was nearly as much superior in size and majesty 
of aspect to ordinary dogs as the extinct Irish elk 
must have been to any survivor of the deer family. As 
horns of the Irish elk have been found measuring 12ft. 
across, their owner was evidently built on generous 
lines, and it would seem that the dogs that may have 
been employed by the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
Emerald Isle, to chase the gigantic elk of those days, 
were correspondingly greater than any now in existence. 
Perhaps some of the peat bogs will yet give up a 
skeleton of the wolf dog that will enable the natural- 
ists to determine the exact proportions of the animal and 
set at rest a point that has been so fruitful of contro- 
versy and so unsatisfactory in results. The writers are 
nearly unanimous in picturing the wolf dog as re- 
sembling the modern’ greyhound in form, but possessing 
a wiry, rough coat. White was the favorite color, but 
some famous dogs were black or black and white, and 
others cinnamon. ; 

It is doubtful if any specimen of the real wolf dog is 
now in existence. Some containing strains of the blood 
are probably to be found, and the creature appears to 
have been such a noble one that modern fanciers who 
are endeavoring to revive thé race deserve every en- 
couragement. Father Hogan’s book contains several 
allusions to the wolf dog in this country, and one pas- 
sage in particular is worth quoting. On page 75 he says: 
“In 1838 two Irish wolf dogs were sent from England 
to Mr. Sibley, of Fort Snelling, in the United States; 
they were of brindle color, short hair, much larger and 
heavier than the deerhound, while equally fleet. Others 
- the breed have been seen at intervals in the United 

tates.” 

Could not Charles Hallock or some of the elder 
sportsmen who used to write for Porter’s Spirit of the 
Times. give some recollections of those two dogs im- 
ported by Mr. Sibley. The latter was beyond a doubt 
General Henry Sibley, of Fort Snelling (now Minne- 
apolis), who as “Hal a Dakotah” write sketches relat- 
ing to his sporting experience in the Northwest, in 
Porter’s Spirit of the. Times, and if I. remember right- 
ly, for Forest AND STREAM in early days. Who knows 
but that the General’s dogs may have been descendants 
from the kennel of Oisin, who said to St. Patrick: “To 
the son of Cumall and the chiefs of the Fiann it is 
sweeter to hear the voice of hounds than to seek mercy. 
Oh, son of Calpurn, wilt thou allow to go to heaven my 
own dog and greyhound?” 

The continent of Europe would seem to be the most 
promising field for the labors of any one who is looking 
for descendants of the genuine Irish wolf dog, and I wish 
to make a suggestion on the subject for the considera- 
tion of whomsoever may regard the matter as worth 
following up. The Pall Mall Magazine for October 
contains an article by W. A. Bailie Grohman, entitled 
“How the Dukes of Coburg Hunted Centuries Ago.” 
It is illustrated with pictures of hunting scenes 
from the old hunting book of Duke Casimir of 
Coburg, who lived from 1564 to 1633. Only 
two copies of the book from which the pictures are 
taken exist. One is owned by Count Wilczek, of 
Vienna, and the other is in the castle of Coburg. The 
pictures were executed by the Duke’s court painter, 

. Wolff Pirkner, who completed them ‘some time before 
the Duke’s death. The book from which Mr. Grohman’s 
illustrations were copied contains thirty-nine pictures on 
pages 20 by gin: Duke Casimir, who was a keen sports- 
man, imbibed his love for the chase at the court of the 
Elector of Saxony, and as Irish wolf dogs were at that 
time exported to the continent in large numbers, it is 
not wnréasonable to assume thatthe Count saw and 
admired many of the dogs. Now for the point. The 
pictures show that Count Casimir had a large number of 
dogs to accompany him in the chase. The hounds shown 
chasing deer are described as “English hounds as 
big as a yearling steer.” But England was not noted 
for producing big dogs at that time, and the conclusion 
I draw is that the Count’s hounds were pure Irish wolf 
dogs, and that the pictures drawn by the artist, Wolff 
Pirkner, are faithful representations of the great dog as 
he was in the days of his glory. This theory is sup- 
ported by the pictures in the magazine, which it is to 
be presumed are as nearly as possible reproductions of 
the originals. dogs are represented to be white or 
marked with dark colors, and they carry the tail curved 
over the back, just as the authorities say that the wolf 
dog did. One of the pictures shows several of the 
dogs, each in of a man, in a procession at a grand 
hunting festival. A dwarf leads one of the dogs, and Mr. 
Grohman’s comment is, “To judge by the size. the dwarf 
could hardly have looked over the back of the smallest.” 

From these premises is it not safe to say that by 
referring to the original pictures by Wolff Pirkner, and 
comparing the stature of his dogs with those of his men, 
os 3 could arrive at rere Se 2 pe ° = ioe, color 

general appearance of the Iris 
Epsmonp Repmonp. 
Rocuester, N.Y. — ? 








- ¢lub members and their friends to shoot at. 


Continental Field Trials 


Lexincton, N. C., Dec. 4.—Heavy rains set in on Fri- 
day night last and continued with a few i-termissions into 
7 forenoon. In the afternoon the weather changed 
to cold and windy. The grounds everywhere are extreme- 
ly muddy. Birds are reported both scarce and plentiful, 
so that one eee must be wrong. There are sixteen 
starters in the Derby, drawn to run as follows: 

P, Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog Pink’s Boy 
(Gleam’s Pink—Belle of Pawling), C. Tucker, handler, 
with Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. and w. ticked 
pointer bitch Ranee (Rip Rap—Toxic), C. E. Buckle, 
handler. 

H. R. Edwards’ b., w. and t. setter dog Colonel R. 
(Harwick—Trap, Jr.), Geo. E. Gray, handler, with D. E. 
Rose (agt.) b., w. and t. setter bitch Lena B. (Tony Boy 
—Nellie C.), D. E. Rose, handler. . 

Mrs. R. P. Carmll’s b., w. and t. setter dog Halbard 
(Count Gladstone {[V.—Iza), John White, handler, with 
Fox & Blythe’s liv. and w. setter bitch Reta’s Flounce 
(Antonio—Reta H.), R. V. Fox, handler. 

Mrs. R. P. Carroll’s b., w. and t. setter dog Tabard 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Iza), John White, handler, with 
Jackson-Denmark Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter bitch Marie 
Girard (Count Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell), Geo. E. 
Gray, handler. 

Fox & Blythe’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Nightingale 
(Antonio—Reta H.), R. V. Fox, handler, with Charlottes- 
ville Field Trial Kennels’ liv. and w. pointer bitch Nana 
(Rip Rap—Toxic), C. E. Buckle, handler. 

. P. Green’s b., w. and t. setter dog Count Danstone 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady), Geo. E. Gray, 
handler, with W. P. Austin’s liv. and w. pointer dog Lad 
of Jingo (Jingo—Dot’s Pearl), D. E. Rose, handler. 

H. K. Devereaux’s o. and w. setter dog Young Sport 
(Marie’s Sport—Nelly Bly), Geo. E. Gray, handler, with 
Hobart Ames’ b., w. and t. setter dog Dewey (Tom Boy 
—Nellie C.), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Miss C. Parson’s b., w. and t. setter dog Berber (An- 
tonio—Laski), J. White, handler, with P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, 
b., w. and t. setter dog Jean de Reszke (Gleam’s Pink— 
Dell V.). C. Tucker, handler. 

The jndges are Messrs. Edmund H. Osthaus, W. B. 
Meares and Irving Hoagland. B. WATERS. 





Dec. 5.—In to-day’s work the braces ran as follows: 
Pink’s Boy with Ranee; Colonel R. with Lena B., Hal- 
bard and Reta’s Flounce, Tabard with Marie Girard, 
Nightingale with Nana, Lad of Jingo with Count Dan- 
stone, Young Sport with Dewey, Berber with Jean de 
Reszke. For the second series Lad of Jingo was selected 
to run with Nightingale, Count Danstone with Tabard, 
Colonel R. with Pink’s Boy. . 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Brooklyn Revolver Club, 


Tue Brooklyn Revolver Club’s schedule for December consists 
of the following: 

Tuesday, Dec. 6.—Handicap shoot for Boemermann medal, .44cal., 
20yds., standard American target. 

riday, Dec. 9.—Thirty-two-caliber revolver handicap, pocket re- 
volvers not over 4%in. barrel. Open sights for Wilson trophy; 
Columbia target, 20yds. 

Tuesday, Dec. 13.—Twenty-two caliber pistol match, 20yds., 
standard American target. Prize donated by Mrs. H. L. O’Brien. 

Thursday, Dec.’ 15.—Ladies’ contest, four prizes, .22cal. pistol, 
10yds., Brooklyn Revolver Club wheel of fortune target. 

‘riday, Dec. 16.—Medico team vs. Non-Medico team; appropriate 
prize; wheel of fortune target. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20.—Team shoot, Olney & Co. vs. Shedd & Co., 








loving cup for prize. 
"Friday, ec. 43.—Handicap shoot, 10yds., .22cal. pistols, for club 
pin. 


Tuesday, Dec. 27.—Handicap shoot, any revolver or pistol, 
.22 to .45cal.; five strings of 10 shots per man; best 10-shot target 
to count; 20yds., standard American target; prize a silver cup. 

Conditions of matches subject to change by the range committee. 
The club’s range is at 313 Grand avenue. 


Grap- Shooting. 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 7-8.—Kewanee, Ill.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Manager. 

Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. = 

ec. 14.—Stuttgart, Ark.—All-day tournament; live birds and 
targets. 

Dec. 19-21.—Kewanee, I1!.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Kewanee, Ill., and V. Studley, Neponset, Ill., Man- 
agers. 

Dec. 19-23.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; targets 
Sens day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. T. Llearsey, 


Dec. 27-30.—St. Thomas, Can.—Tournament of St. Thomas Gun 
Club. Jack Parker, Manager. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The scores made by Capt. Money and C. S. Guthrie in their 
match at the Carteret Club’s grounds on ane of last week, 
Nov. 29, were remarkable. Capt. Money really killed 100 straight, 
all his lost birds, three in number, falling dead out of bounds. 
Guthrie killed 98 out of 100, but scored only 96 of them, losing the 
race by one bird. At the end of the 58th round he was two be- 
hind, but killed the last 42 straight, while Capt. Money lost his 
73d bird. Capt. Money’s high run was 50 straight. It is interesting 
to note that in this match Capt. Money scored three more birds 
than. he ever killed in an individual match previously, while 
Guthrie tied his previous highest score in a 100-bird race, Capt. 
Money shot a mixture of shells, as the notice was too short for him 
to ially load up a lot for the match. He shot 5S0grs. of E. C. 











in U. M. C. Trap and W. R. A. Company’s Leader shells, the 
shells being hand loaded, partly by himself and partly by his 
son, Harold Money, the latter portion having been intended for 


Haro'd’s own shooting. Guthrie used 50grs. of Schultze in U. M. 
Vv. L. & D. epee shells, hand loaded by Messrs. Von 
Lengerke & Detmol . 
On Jan. 1899, there will be a live-bird shoot om the new 
wd = Creek, Pa, The event will be known as the 
y Creek icap, 25 live birds, $10 entrar-e, birds extra, 
$150 ‘guaranteed, handi from 26 to @yds. Entries must be 


.. secom by forfeit, and sent to Arthur A. Fink, 426 
een ing, Pa. ‘Stony Creek grounds are two 


from ‘Reading, along the Stony Creek electric road. 
rooklyn Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot at Dexter 
Manager Wright is now at work upon an at- 


tractive corninn OAS Mantes tepals, of 
Feeenees er he wil tap conse goed birds lor'ihe 





Admiral Courtney, of the Remington Arms Company, is in the 


city. He has been here for some days, and everybody is just 
so much the better for his visit; not richer erhape, but banen 
He is shooting too just as well as ever, and carries more than 
one chip on his shoulder. Here’s one of the chips: As a member 
of the Heavyweight Squad, in fact, as Colonel Commanding that 
aggregation, he still avers that that squad can beat any other six 
men in the country their own weight, at either targets or live 
birds. The squad is made up as follows: Ed Rike, of Dayton, O., 
326lbs.; Admiral Courtney, 285lbs.; Col. Thomas Martin, 283ibs.; 
L. H. Schortemeier, 282ibs.; Dutchy Smith, 268Ibs., and Tom Kel- 
ler, the baby of the bunch, 236lbs.; total weight, 1,680lbs., or an 
average of 280lbs. per man. In days gone by, the late John 
T. Mascroft, of Worcester, Mass., was a member of the squad, and 
a most popular one too. After his death Col. Thomas Martin, of 
Blufton, N. C., was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke writes that there will be a one-day tourna- 
ment held at Stuttgart, Ark., Dec. 14. The principal event 
will be a 25 live-bird handicap, entrance $10, birds extra. There 
will also be some target events, with added money. As is cus- 
tomary and popular here in Arkansas¢ the money will be divided 
by the Rose system. The shoot is an assured success, for there 
are already twenty entries for the handicap. Stuttgart is situated 
right in the heart of Grand Prairie, and those who attend this 
sheot will have an opportunity to enjoy the finest of quail shoot- 
ing should they care to remain over a day or so. Prairie chickens 
are also fairly plentiful in the vicinity of Stuttgart, though this 
shooting is not at its best, owing to the birds having pack. I am 
sure that the local shooters will take pleasure in giving the 
visitors a day’s field shooting should they care to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 


_The Parker gun in the hands of Master Guy Grigsby, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., the thirteen-year-old wonder of the shooting world, is 
entitledto special mention. Master Guy won the Rantucey Futurity, 
a 50 live-bird match, at the Kentucky Gun Club grounds, Nov. 
24, with 49 kills, and one dead out of bounds. He killed 44 
straight, losing his 5th bird dead out, hit hard with both barrels. 
He also won the Nelson County Fair handicap, score 14 out of 15. 
On Nov. 18 in another match he killed 18 straight, all he shot at. 
On Nov. 23 he won the club gold button, killing 10 straight. All 
of these phenomenal scores were made in company with Ken- 
tucky’s best trap shots, of whom there are many, and some good 
ones. Master Guy is small of his age, weighing 7élbs. He uses 
a 12-bore Parker, 28in. Titanic steel barrel gun weighing 7%%lbs., 
and in the Futurity had a 25yds. handicap. 


Dominie Beveridge is making a brief stay at his home in New- 
ark, N. J., his object being to take in the target shoot at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., on Wednesday of this week, and incidentally to win 
the E. C. trophy and the New Jersey championship that goes with 
it. Mr. Deveriage was present last week at the two days’ shoot 
of the Sterling Rod and Gun Club, of Sterling, N.’ Y., and was 
successful in landing first money in all but two ‘of the target 
events, and he also captured first money in every live-bird 
event. On Saturday last he and Admiral Courtney took in 
the Boiling Springs’ monthly shoot. As Mr. Beveridge shoots 
a Remington, the Admiral was out with one of his usual chal- 
lenges: “The Dominie and myself will make a match with any 
two men of our weight on the grounds, at any kind of targets or 
live birds, or at any old thing you like to mention.” 


Dr. Smith, of St. Louis, didn’t do a thing to Dr. Knowlton last 
week. Dr. Knowlton stacked up against a bad man, meeting a 
crushing defeat by the score of $8 to 88. What Dr. Knowlton was 
doing is not known, but Dr. Smith’s action in the matter is self 
evident. Some few months ago Jack Fanning found the St. 
Louis medical gentleman a hard nut to crack, but Jack performed 
the feat by killing 99 to Dr. Smith’s 96. 


L. T. Duryea has returned to this city from his lengthy stay 
out West, during which time he has traveled as far west as the 
shores of the Pacific, and done some shooting at the recent tourna- 
ment of the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. His 
defeat at Chicago by Billy Mussey has had no effect on his 
spirits, and he is now, as ever, ready to shoot a match for fun or 
the other thing. 

The monthly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club will be held on 
Saturday of this week, Dec. 10. Manager John S. Wright will 
have some special prizes to be competed for, in addition to the 
main event of 50 targets for the club’s yearly prizes. As the daysare 
short now, Mr. Wright requests that everybody will be on hand 
early, in order that the programme may be carried out to a finish 
before darkness sets in. 

Rolla Heikes has not been heard from for a few weeks, but the 
Ohio quail can tell something about what he has been doing to 
them. He will next be seen at John Watson’s shoot, Dec. 13-16, 
revisiting Watson’s Park. It is only a little more than a year 
since he was shooting live birds there for the Cast Iron medal, a 
trophy that still belongs tc him. 

The Central New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League wound up its 
first season on Thursday of last week. On that date several mem- 
bers of the League went to the grounds of the Reservoir Gun 
Club, of New Brunswick, J., and spent an enjoyable time. 
Several sweeps at live birds were decided, the New Brunswick 
crack, Capt. Beak, killing all the birds he shot at. 

On Friday of this week, Dec. 9, in addition to the oer pro- 
gramme of events announced by Charlie Zwirlein, of Yardville, 
N. J., a special 25-bird match, $25 a side, will be shot at Yard- 
ville, the principals being Clarence Lambert, of Plainfield, N. J., 
and Louis Hildebrandt, of Lebanon, N. J. 

Jim Elliott has challenged Fred Gilbert for the Cincinnati_live- 
bird trophy. The match is to be shot on Monday next, Dec. 12, at 
Watson’s Park, Chicago, the day prior to the-commencement of 
John Watson’s tournament, Dec. 13-16. 

Harvey McMurchy was expected to arrive in the city any da 
last week, but up to Saturday evening he had not been heard of. 
His friends still live in hopes of his speedy arrival, for hope de- 
ferred, etc. 

The first match of a series between the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club, of Rutherford, N. J., and the Passaic, N. J.. City Gun Club 
will take place on Saturday of next week, Dec. 17. 


Audubon Gun Club of Buffalo. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 5.—At the Saturday weekly gathering 
of the Audubon Gun Club several individual matches were 
shot off in addition to the regular programme, and there was a 
good deal of gossip about the Besser-Wheeler 100-bird, $100 
match to be shot off on Thursday of this week. Among. the 
shooters at the park were J. N. Lilly and Royal Robinson, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. ’ 

The fourth event of the day’s programme was the Hebard 
trophy shoot. James E. Lodge won this event, scoring 27 out 
of yy with 3 added, making his total score an even -30. The third 
event was the club badge shoot, Norris winning in Class A, 
E. N. McCarney in Class B, and U. E. Storey in Class C. 

Following are the scores in the opening events: 


Events: ; 32-8 Events: 133 4 

Targets: 15 15 25 30 Targets: 15 15 25 30 
C Burkhardt ......... 1412 2221 RH Hebard.......... .... 21 27 
McCarney ........++- 1413 21 20 Kerew ......c-eecesee oe 13 315 22 
E Burkhardt ........ TRO TED GOO RG Sones vescegens 45, xe 8 18 
WOE os csvcsiivecves ITE TO FE LOGS oc ccdcvcccccse os 12 16 27 
BAGS osscsccvscssneves 10 Ons. vi | BAU. oo ccives ses st ‘55 14 23 
Fanning ..:. 05 deve. 14 14 23 30 © Foxie .......cccccsuse os Ma. os 
LL Care 15 14 20 24 Dr E S Carroll......... 13 21 28 
Robinson .........++. 11 13 21 POOR occ enes saagecds oe. ie 17 23 

SUNG adsacaoaddace. se sa BE 16 SOE ie sc de cp ccccass, Se: j58 18 23 
BOON. ccccscccccecase es 1018 16 Norris ......cceccseee oe oe 


Event No. 5, at 7 live birds: Warren 6, MeCarner 7,.E. ¢. 

Burkhardt 6, C. S. Burkhardt 6, Schuler’5, J. N, Lif ¥ 6, J. F. 

Reid 4, J. Fanning 5, R. H. Hebard 4, Dr. E. S. Carroll 6. 
Besides the regular programme, two match races were on the 


day’s card. The first was at 50 live birds, between R. Il. Hebard 
and J. J. Reid, and the second between R. H. Hebard and T. 
5 alker, which was at 25 live birds each. 

irst it: 
R H Hebard iibch sd tesheelschadenpon 0110100010010110222210220—14 
YF ii icds cians ciivavccencerda 0000201022001002122121200—13 


1021112222121221202021221—22—35 
wae event, Hebard to use one barrel; Walker privilege of 





Hebard: i... c.ecees ivciindvcnee¥anse +++ « 0121131001111100111110111—19 
Walker o.cciscseivecsessee thsi dice eee eee hQ10201110001211120121200-—17 
Elliott—Smith Match Postponed. 


St. Lovuts. Mo., Dec. 3—The match between J. A. R. Elliott 
ne Dr. J. W. Ee yet ee was to oan been, a gh ay, — 
to ednesday. Dec. 7, owing to Iness 
Elliott who is sick at Kansas City. 











ON LONG ISLAND. 
Money Defeats Guthrie. 


Noy. 29.—It_was a great pity that the cozy club house of 
the Carteret Club, at Garden City, L. L, did not hold a large 
crowd of spectators this afternoon. The weather was pleasant, and 
the performances of Capt. Money and C. S. Guthrie on the 
Carteret birds was as good as anything of a like nature that 1 
have ever seen. To score 97 and 9% respectively on any kind 
of birds at all is a big performance. Of course the birds to-day 
were not a lot of screamers, but they were a really good, fast 
lot, that with any wind to help them would-have cut down the 
scores considerably. 

Since both men were in the best of form, as may be told by 
looking at ihe scores,-the birds were just the sort on which to make 
big scores, even in the Carteret Club’s short, 30yd. boundary. 
They left the traps promptly; Capt. Money had only four 
loafers, while Guthrie fad but five; as the Pittsburger does not 
approve of “sitters,” he religiously called every one of them “No 
bird’; every one, that is to say, except his 58th. When he called 
“Pull” for his 58th bird, No. 5 trap opened and a dark, bi 
bird hopped out with a skip and a jump, landing about a cael 
to the right of the trap, facing toward the club house. Guthrie 
was thinking of something else, perhaps his previous miss, for 
he had just lost his 57th bird, ond forgot about his rule of *“No- 
birding” sitters. He slobbered the bird with both barrels as it 
flew in toward the club house, the pigeon just clearing the 
boundary before falling dead. Thus, out of a total of 204 birds 
trapped in the match, 195 left the traps immediately they were 


opened. 
Both Men Confident. 


Capt. Money has been shooting in better form lately than he 
ever displayed before. His scores have been uniformly high 
for the past three months, while his health has also been of the 
best, a few days now and then on the Jersey hills after grotise 
having kept him in capital shape physically. For these reasons 
the Captain felt confident of winning. 

Mr. Guthrie, on the other hand, was also very fit and well, and 
felt just as confident about winning as Capt. Money did. He 
has been for about two weeks the guest of Mr. W. Gould 
Brokaw at the latter’s winter residence at High Point, N. C., 
and has done his share toward depleting the stock of quail in 
the Tarheel State. He shot a few pigeons while in. North 





Carolina, and found that he was in as good form as ever. On 
his return to the North yesterday, he at once hunted up Capt. 
Money, as he wished to get the match (made prior to his de- 


parture for the South) off his hands before leaving for his home 
in Pittsburg this evening. He wired Capt. Money at Oakland 
about 3:30 P. M. yesterday, but the message did not reach its 
destination until 7:30 A. M. this morning. The message stated 
that if to-day was fine, Mr. Guthrie would like to shoot the match 
if agreeable to Capt. Money. Short as was the notice, the train 
leaving Oakland at 8:37 A. M., the Captain got out of bed, wired 
a favorable reply to Mr. Guthrie; also sent a wire to the Carteret 
Club about birds, then dressed, ate his breakfast and caught 
the train. 

Last spring Mr. Guthrie defeated Capt. Money in a 100-bird 
race, which I had the pleasure of refereeing. When 1 saw Mr. 
Guthrie yesterday afternoon, he asked me to come out and offi- 
ciate in the same capacity at this match. Naturally I accepted 
the compliment, with all the more pleasure because I felt that 
the match would be a redhot one; and it was. Owing to the lack 
of previous notice, not a soul witnessed the match outside of the 
two principals and myself, except Fred Knopf, the club's super- 
intendent, and his two active trapper boys. As I wanted to keep 
the séore inside the club house, it was agreed that Fred Knopf 
should act as referee, with the proviso that in case of a question 
of rules the matter should be referred to me. The match, 
however, really needed no refereeing on my part, for Knopf 
acted very efficiently, only being in doubt about one bird. This 
was a bird from No. 5 trap, killed by Capt. Money a short 
distance from the trap with the snappiest of snap shots. Mr. 
Guthrie very disinterestedly at once ruled that there was no need 
of referring the point to me, as in his opinion the bird was well 
off the ground when killed. 


Could not Scare Each Other. 


In the train from Long Island City I went into the “smoker,’ 
while the two principals occupied jointly a Scat in a day coach. 
When we again joined forces at Garden City, I found that they 
had been regaling éach other with tales of their prowess at the 
traps on recent occasions. Mr. Guthrie said to mie: “The ‘old 
man’s’ been trying to scare me by telling me what sccres he hasbeen 
making lately. He can’t scare me one bit, for I have been watch- 
ing his scores in the papers, and knowjust what he’s been doing. I 
was never in better shape in my life, and will have no excuse 
to make if he beats me, which I don’t think he will do.” 

Capt. Money also said to me privately: ‘“‘He’s very confident, 
and is certainly shooting well enough to warrant his being so. 
But I feel as fit as a fiddle, and will let him know at the end 
of the match that he’s been in a shooting match. I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised if I killed 98 to-day.” Well, I didn’t quite 
agree with him about the 98, but I did believe that there would be 
a shooting match. 

Owing to the congested state of traffic on the Long Island 
R. R., which was due to Saturday’s blizzard and the wreck of a 
snow plow at Queens, we didn’t reach the grounds until about 2 
o’clock; consequently no time was lost in preliminary work, each 
man only shooting four or five byes to see that everything was in 
working order. No misses were recorded in the shooting of the 
byes, though one or two good, fast birds were trapped. 

It had been thought that there would be a great glare from 
the sun on the snow, but the glare was not as bad as might 
have been expected. Still the sun shone in the shooters’ right 
eyes very strongly for the first half of the match, causing birds 
with a right-quartering tendency from Nos. 4 and 6 traps to be hard 
to locate. 

Notwithstanding the heavy fall of snow on’ Saturday, there was 
no snow on the grounds. This was due to the high circular fence 
around the club’s property, which acted as a snowshed, the gale 
eddying around the center of the grounds and piling up the snow 
all around the fence until it was heaped level with its top. 


Guthrie Won the Toss. 


Guthrie won the toss and went to the score ahead of the Captain. 
The latter, who had in his hurry left his shooting coat behind him, 
was wearing a knitted shooting jacket that he had borrowed under- 
neath his own coat. This was rather too much clothing for him, 
and he lost his second bird dead out of bounds. Off came the 
knitted jacked, and the Captain set in to catch Guthrie, who was 
cutting down his birds like a winner. In the 12th round Guthrie 
lost a bird dead out of bounds that would have been scored in an 
80yd. boundary. Capt. Money killed his bird, and the two were 
tied. For the next 28 rounds they remained tied, the tie being 
broken by Guthrie ‘losing a fast bird from No. 3 that got away 
without any perceptible Semaire. it was a hard bird to see, but 
flew apparently true as a die. This put the Captain one ahead. 
As he said: “Here’s where we part company!” So they did 
for the next 11 rounds, the score being again a tie at the end of 
the 48d round, when Capt. Money lost a fast bird, a driver from 
No. 1 trap, that fell dead out of bounds well within a 5S0yd. 
boundary. Both had now killed 51 out of 58 shot at! Great 


shooting! 
The Tie Broken for Good. 


The tie did not hold for long, as Guthrie in his 57th round lost 
a good bird from No. 1 that flew straight away; the first barrel 
had feathered it, but the second did not seem to touch it. This 

ave the Captain a lead of one, that was soon made two, when 
Guthrie lost his next bird in the manner described in the begin- 
ning of this report. From this point he pulled himself together 
and ran out with an unfinished run of 42; the second highest 
run of the match, Capt. Money’s run of 50 straight, from the 3d 
to the 53d round, ang precedence. After the 58th round Capt. 
Money kept his lead of two until the 73d round, when he lost 
a towerer lin No, 4 trap that was hit hard with the first barrel; 
it turned sharply and came back for the club house, Capt. Money 
misjudging its flight and not hitting it with his second. barrel. 
{t- fell dead just behind the back boundary. They were thus 
one bird apart, with 27 more to shoot at—anybody’s race, As, 
however, each killed out ore. the race ended in a victory for 
Capt. Money by the score of to. 96, 

ith a wire fence for a back boundary Capt. Money would have scored 
99 in a S0yd. boundary; Guthrie would have scored 98 in an 80yd. 
boundery. It will be noticed that Capt. Money killed his 100 
birds, and that 198 out of the 200 shot at were gathered. 

The first 100 birds flew very well, but when the sun went be- 
hind a cloud and the sky became overcast the birds did not fly as 


fast as at first. The last 30 birds trapped, however, went away 
from the traps as quickly as any of those trapped earlier in the 


race, 
Captain Money’s Position. 


_ The most ihteresting feature of the match to me was the change 
in Capt. Money’s attitude while at the score. In years gone 
by he used to place his gun to his shoulder once or twice, and 
then ask: “Are you ready?” When he got the answer batk, 
“Ready,” he again placed the gun to his shoulder, “wiggling” 
the barrel up and down a little in a manner well remembered by 
shooters who have watched him shoot; he then lowered the butt 
slightly, placing it to his shoulder again when the trap was sprung 
and the bird was visible. Now he keeps the gun to his shoulder 
and shoots quicker and with greater accuracy than ever’ he did. 
His first barrel was very deadly, the score showing 38 single-bar- 
rel kills; in about as many -more instances he fired his second 
when it did not seem at all necessary, using it more to keep in 
practice than for any other reason. His double-figure runs were 
50, 19 and 27; Guthrie’s were 11, 28, 15 and 42, unfinished. 

Guthrie is apparently almost careless at the score. As he steps 
to the mark he calls, “‘Are you ready?” As soon as he gets back 
the answer, he puts his gun to his shoulder once or twice, but 
loses no time before calling “Pull.” He almost invariably uses 
his second barrel, and plants it quickly and very effectively. He 
was not shooting as cleanly with his Grst barrel as Capt. Money. 
but his second was well in evidence. Capt. Money require 
his second three or four times very badly, saving himself its 
use on his 35th, 45th and 90th birds, all of which were brought to 
grass by extra long second-barrel work. Each time it occurred 
Guthrie said: “I had hopes.” 

The time the match was shot-in was not phenomenal, but then 
neither man hurried at all. The dogs, too, were rather slower 
than usual, while Dandy stopped now and then to make a meal 
off the bird’s head that he was sent to retrieve. All these things 
taken together, the match took just two hours and two minutes. 
It began at 2:10 and was over at 4:12. 


How the Traps Feil. 


The fall of the a was rather peculiar, No. 4 trap only being 
pulled nine times all told, twice for Guthrie and seven times for 
Capt. Money. After the first half of the match, the fall of the traps 
played but little feature in the game, as by that time the sun 
was behind the cloud, and the glare from its rays was in the 
shooters’ right eyes no longer. "This glare made Nos. 4 and 5 
traps the hardest in the first half, but the draw was about 
even. - Guthrie had No. 5 trap thirteen times and No. 4 once 
out of the first 50 birds; Capt. Seenay had No. 5 twelve times and 
No. 4 three times in the same half of the match. The following 
table shows the fall of the traps to each contestant: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. Total. 
19 29 27 2 23 100 
24 27 22 7 20 100 


Luck of the Birds about Even. 


So far as the luck of the birds ran, it was about equal for both 
shooters. At first Guthrie outlucked Money, but later on Guthrie 
drew some hard ones, while Capt. Money got the best of the draw. 
Guthrie had 28 birds with an incoming tendency, Money having 
20 of the same kind. 

The-score tells the rest of the story of this remarkably close and 
interesting race: 


Guthrie 
Moncy 





Trap score type—Copyright, 1598, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The first shoot for the December cup 
was held on the Crescent Athletic Club’s grounds at Bay Ridge 
to-day. Stake won this event with a score of 22, Three men 
finished with 20 and five men had 19 breaks to their credit. 
Following the December cup race was the handicap team match for 
the Sykes cup, two-men teams, 25 birds per man, handicap. In 
this event Halleck and Lott, with a total handicap of 11, won 
by 4 targets over the second team. Then Hallock and Notman 
beat Stake and Kryn in a team race at 12 pairs per man. The 
score; 


December cup event: 











Stake, 5 ..cccccscccscocesves 011111011111110011101011001111 —22 
Geddek, © ...5....005 «+ « -1010111101110111010111110 —20 
Stephenson, 5 ... ~ «+ -111001100101101100111111001111 —20 
TARE, S . si ise siveewoocs cu seed 0011111110011110110111010001110 —20 
Remsen, 0 ....crssseceesce 1111111111101001111110010 —19 
Notman, 5 ...... - +» -013111101110011010101100101110 —19 
White, 8 ....... E. . .011171001100100100100110111011110 —19 
Hallock, 10 ... «eee e+ ©11110010001001011110111100011100100 —19 
L, Rhett, 18 ......cccccsces 10101011010101010001001001001001111110 —19 
Kryn, 5 .... --011011100001101010101110100011 —16 
A Rhett, 13 .. . .00110101001010010001001001000001000001 —12 
Hopkins, 15 .........-.0+5 1110001001001001000100000000001010001001—12 


Team race for Sykes trophy: 
Halleck, 7 11111100111010111111111010110110 —24 


Lott, 4 11111011111011011011101011111 —2B3A7 
Remsen, 0 1219111111111911111111110 —24 
Kryn, 4 11411111111111101001001000010 —19—43 
Geddes, O o...s0cccciiccsss sees 1110111110111011101111111 —21 









Stake, 1. --11111111111011110111010101 —21—A2 
A Rhett, 8 .... -011100111100110101101101110101000—19 
Baath 87 nc vice sqwccccecevace 01110101001010011101110100010010 —16—35 
White; 6 .dcwecvscccccsee . - --0111101010110101010101100111010 —18 
Notman, 4 -...0s.csccccvce «  - -01101001100101010101010011111 —16—34 
Team match, 12 pairs per man: 
Halleck 10 01 11 00 01 00 10 10 10 10 10 01—11 
Notman 01 10 10 01 00 10 01 00 10 10 01 .9-- 9- 20 
Kryn .. as 11 01 01 O1 O1 O1 O01 01 00 10 00 10--11 
ES 00 10 00 10 00 00 01 00 00 00 10 00— 4—15 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 25 25 25 Targets ‘ 25 25 25 
REMBER: 65c.60500 x0 009000060 21 18 20 Notman 12 14 
Geddes ....... ---- 18:18 i 
Halleck lw 8 


Stephenson . 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Eight shooters were present to-day at 
Eleven events were shot, of 
pairs, the 


the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club. 
which Nos. 7 and 11 were at 5 singles and 5 
at single targets. The scores: 
Events: 
Targets: 
Harrison 


lance 


‘ 





New Utrecht Gun Club. 
_ Woodlawn, L. I., Dec. 3.—A cloud aa teh wind blew. 
in, nih nthe ce of the hooters prevented Sod sere 
Ss oO! e tri . : 
next Saturday, Dec. .10. Beores: mane Cree, dens, Seve Riete 
No. 1, club shoot: * 








D a eS ee o deiadeone S vio seeel 0010010110111111101010100—14 
FOS owisecctesiess Sovbescadepepeceda 0101100100111010111100001—13 

No, 2, Brush gun shoot: 
b Gaughen ............ - + -0000110111010001110111101—14 
: Deacon . - -- -0101111110101010000010010—12 
c e ieost eodvedpiol és thins tet eedevcusisered 0110100100000001001111100—10 
4 AIOORRE cans vesvrgceccecsocccenenscos 1110000010111010000010010—10 


No. 3, 10 birds: Gaughen 8, George & D 4, F 
No. 4, 10. birds: oageen 6, Seen ri Beatie 8 Front i 
No. 5, match, 25 birds: Gaughen 21,.Deacon 16. 


E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Central New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Dec. 1—The season of the Central New Jersey Tra -Shooters’ 
League was wound up to-day by a live-bir shoot held at New 
Brunswick, on the grounds of the Reservoir Gun Club, of: that 
town. Eleven shooters in all took part in the events, among 
them being T. H. Keller, of the Peters Cartridge and King 
Powder companies. The day was one of the few fine ones of the 
= week — and = = bere a good lot of flyers. 

our events were decided, Nos. 1 and 3 being at 5 birds, en- 
trance $3, birds included; No. 2 was 7 birds i i i : 
No. 4, $2 miss-and-out. Scores: a re OI: 















No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
J Bello. sis SIS 02122—4 = 28..1112212—-7 12201-42222 
Tl H Keller .. «++ -02122—4 30..2212212-7 221104 
W Testy o3ca90% +++-21022—4 30..0222212-6  12122-5 20 
E M Blodgett........... 101214 = 30..1111200-4 »9=s«d12111-5 sO 
L Hildebrandt ......... 20210-3 =. 26... 2 021002 2 
A: Waodrelh® . oss escecd 2220°—3  30..0112222-6 111215 2112 
EIU <corntin thnks net bae daee 00222—3 26—1222021-6 001113 2220 
K WGEET sv csbumoscan 02001—2 27..2220111-6 011224 0 
FC Bissett. is cc0cds 20002—2 28..12021200-5 11212-5 0 
Copt Makes ou3.. Ficices bbe 30. .2222222—7 
BOO BRING. scdenvcoceude lores 28..1111111—-7__..... 


Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


_Dec. 3.—The regular monthly shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club was well attended, seventeen shooters putting in an appear- 
ance at the club’s grounds, Rutherford, N. J., this afternoon. The 
guest of honor was Col. Courtney, the able exponent of the shoot- 
ing qualities of a Remington gun.’ The light was bad and the 
shooting difficult, but the Colonel landed high man for the 50 
targets shot at in the club race, breaking 45 out of his 50, closely 
followed by €. C. Beveridge, Dr. De Wolfe and Banks with 44 
each. De Wolfe and Frank, with 6 and 10 misses as breaks re- 


spectively, scored highest possibles. Scores in the club event were 
as follows: 


SRO. spina ge donde 64h ope vce tponsee 1101101110101111111100111 
1101000001011101111010110—32— 6—38 

Se NE Scwecgsklas caccctesecte 1111101111111111011111101 
0111001111111100111011110-—40— 4—44 

MNO 5565 << ies evi ness ecesivesned 0111011011101100111011110 
a 0101101111111111001011011—85—10—45 

PEED avnsccnsalvncece beavarvuetoens 0111110111111111101111010 
1111111100101011100111001—38—10—48 

FEE * cob suiddeicunties<Nowtskiael 1111111100011010110011100 
1111011111101111110111010—36—12—48 

PED Sto csndecuhoduivongy teach wel 1001111110110011111111011 
1001111100101110001010111—34—12—46 

Everett ........ fo ekapGlovanct sna 0010111111111101100111111 
1110101101001111111111110—37— 7—44 

BENE sccvucesdon sativus san cuuee 1011010101101100001111111 
1111001110001010000011110—30—10—40 

asthe © siivess ipdidncpde Senebbeeataee 1111111100111101111111111 
F 1110101111111011111111111—44— 2—46 

DEED  Sakcswodsepeegsrcdosaee 1111111011110101111111111 
1111111111111101111101100—44— 4—48 

PENNE sins bec ésasns ends varacteet 0111010111001010001111100 
0111101111001101001111011—31— 5—36 

WINE. wheae ehuubstios <dneushedeavbardd 1111011001111101011011100 
1101110001011110100111110—33—10—43 

PONE Sart cave sdb ona doeasdctrass 1011111011111111111100110 
1111190111110111111111001—41—10—61 

me Pe ee 1111111101111111110111111 
1111111101111110011111111 —45 

OE nos dice eecé vest seciccdee 0101110000110101001111001 
0000111101111011011011111—30—10—40 

FRG > ipuecaicsct}onkcatcesnek Ven 1110011001010119001010010 
: 1010000000110010000110101 —21 

DSW Sle 5. vice oe ocinet ns cd vceodees 0101110111111111111111010 


1111111111101111111111111—44—. 6—50 
*Guests. 





The didell Gun Club. 


_Sipetr, Ill, Dec. 2.—Following scores were made to-day at 
the grounds of the Sidell Gun Club. The boys indulged in 
practice, and some good scores were made. Pigeons were trapped 
in good time, and the rise was 30yds. A stiff wind made some 
good kills necessary to get them. Cadwallader lost an easy one, 
his second; his Winchester stuck the second shot. Mr. Cadwallader 
shot L. & R. preeet in Smokeless cases, while Mr: Sconce kept 
pace with Cad by losing two dead out, with King’s Smokeless 
and New Victors. Scores: 


Trap score type-—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 








ATRERALIT RAIL HIN 7A 
COMRADE. «00 055s onssyonaceee 202112212211120—18 12-2 
LPI CKOH PARK ~T 
MN cn Bina bes ehaneeaass oat *12*1222r221222-18 20-1 
HR LYACYK TET O L 4 
DEMME dudcovgcasasviuccite sd OseooLI si beTet—o *—0 
Sweepstakes: 
No. L No. 2. 
Cadwallader ...........+..005+ 11110001111011011101—14 —_: 10111110118 
Sconce -11111101911111111110—19_— 0111111111. 
Mitchell 11111110101101111101—16 =: 1111111100—8 
ata) ++ +eL2110111111100111011—17_—Six. .. . ss 
- 00011100111110101111—13 11101011118 
Sabb eOsuedpadceeesedse ah ThEeeayrbecodais 11011101118 
Match, 25. targets: 
ER. Winn drasucttalvebiseen ences 1011111111111911111140111—24 
SOOMEE one. esccesccestcccvecedeacoceeses 1111111111101111111110111—23 


11 11 11 01 11 10 10 11 L—17 
INMUnUNNN wi n—s 
Secretary, 








The Grand American Handicap. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: All the 
discussion that has been indulged in about the division of 
moneys in the Grand American Handicap appears to me to be 
altogether superfluous. The critics who would change the divi- 
sion of the moneys have not yet advanced a valid reason for making 
a change. The shoot has ean been successful, each year seeing 
an increase in the number of contestants. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Banks’ defense of the Interstate Association’s policy 
in the past was not needed, alth h the figures he gave us in 
your last issue were interesting oer ° 

Why did not he point out to Mr. Fullord that his plan of having 
the majcrity rule the business affairs of the Interstate Association 
would har x sound as well to him if brought home to his own 
business? uppose' I was to cir te a petition among the 
sportsmen of this country, in which I had outlined what sort of 
policy the Remington Arms Company should adopt unless the: 
wished to make a failure of their business? What would Mr. Ful. 
ford or his employers say to such petitioners? I can guess; can 
you? 48crs. 


Hamitton, Ont., Nov. 30.—At a meeting of the Hamilton Gun 
Club it was deci for our i 





bo 
le 19, which reads: “Bird shot on 


ground is lost bird,” to “birds shot on the ground as no bird”; 
Shooter to be kmed Sf cen practicall SS see 
Rules.” * ” : » Sec'y. 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
Montgomery Ward Diamond Badge. 


Cutcaco, Ill., Dec. 3.—Mr. E. Sturdevant, of Evanston Gun 
Club, won the Montgomery Ward & Co. handicap diamond 
badge over a field of eleven good starters, Steck and Comley, 
earlier winners of the trophy, tieing for second, Chladek third. 
The weather was cool and bright, the wind fresh and blowing al- 
most directly in toward the score. The birds flew very well, and 
the afternoon was a pleasant one. The handicapping was so 
good that four men tied on 20, Shaw, Sturdevant, Hollister and 
Amberg, the latter also an earlier winner. Comley and Barto 
were put at scratch, and Steck was allowed one bird. Dr. Shaw 
had two birds, but only needed one to go straight, and was picked 
by some for winner again, but the man from Evanston was too 
strong for them all. ollister missed his last bird in the tie in a 
singular manner. It was growing dusk, and the fire had been 
lighted in a blast furnace which stands at some distance from* the 
park, and out of whose chimney poured a big red flame. The 
bird flew directly into the line of this background of red, and 
while one would have thought it would thus have been clearly 
defined, it was lost to sight as though swallowed up, and Mr. 
Hollister said he had no idea where it was when he fired. To- 
day’s contest_was the eighth in the series, which is now drawing 
to a close. Following are the scores: 





Fe AO ER Bini scoick cacesptc cncce'tes 02222*0210220022022221200 w 
C Conley, 9D, ©... ccsccsccccccsssccocsssse 12111111222112111*11 —19 
Dr Shaw, 29, 2 22222222%222222222222 


oe —20 
22121121212202102101211 —20 
+ -222222012122211222221 —20 


F H Hollister, 30 
E Sturdevant, 29, 


Ass Mt Mad spun hdnee+ ebeeok basud *110011 w 

JH Amberg, 8B,-S.....cccvcccesccoscvees 1111110110112122121121 —20 
Ds Da REC a chic ea seh chive ten :odsccawdy 2022112020222220221210000—17 

} ES RA ee 12221*11112111201112 —18 
5 RET. WD Dec os caaccecdadevaess¥scace 22*122222222122201211 —19 

Re Te Ta Wile. Ba ccnteocaccenavanecesde 022212102211220002112220 —18 
Tie for badge: 

Dr Shaw, 29, 1...... 2202222* E Sturdevant, 29, 2... 

F H Hollister, 30, 1..20212120 J H Amberg, 28, 1..11102220 

The Good Ones. 


Lovers of the trap will have opportunity to see Elliott and 
Gilbert in another race here during Watson’s week, beginning 
Dec. 12, the race for the Sportsmen’s Review cup, 100 birds, having 
been set for Dec. 12 at Chicago. 

At St. Louis, Dec. 1, Dr. ¥ W. Smith shot a race at 100 birds 
with Dr. Knowlton, going out with the great score of 98, with one 
dead out, a close run for Rolla Heikes’ Eau Claire record. 
Knowlton scored 88. 


Languid. 


Interest here is languid over the daily: newspaper unlearned 
efforts to excite discussign over the Grand American Handicap 
next spring. It is likely ‘that a good many Western shooters will 
attend it if they want to, and stay away if they see fit. There will 
be enough, from the East and the West, to make it the biggest 
shooting event of the year, and enough men will come from the 
West to give that section a full showing. So far as I can learn, 
there is a very strong sentiment to let well enough alone, and 
keep the customary divisions of the moneys, it being the senti- 
ment of a good many that it is well to have at least one redhot 
finish event on the programme of any shooting year. As to paying 
shooters to aftend, it is singular they should ask pay. A man 
going to a finish event ought to be able to lose or ought to 
stay home. IT it is a question of pay, the reduction to absurdity 
is natural and swift. Why not let all the shooters stay at home, 
and take wp a subscription for them, raising a purse which shall 
be equally divided among the shooters, without their being 
troubled to come out and shoot at all? There are some shooters 
who would not kick at this—and some who probably would. There 
are likewise many who are willing to risk all for the sake of win- 
ning all. No doubt we shall have much cry, and perhaps a little 
wool-pulling, but no doubt also the shooters will in goodly num- 
bers pack their guns and go to Elkwood for a try for the biggest 
money of the year and the most thorough shooting event. I 
make no doubt that the Western men will be there in full quota 
and ready to shoot a hot gait and take their medicine, whatever 
that may be. You can get a sweepstakes shoot in a good many 
places, but a lot of people think a Grand American Handicap 
ought to be a shade steeper than a country sweep. 


Pueblo Shoot. 


The tournament of the Colorado State Fish and Game Protective 
Association, concluded at Pueblo last weck, was a good one, as at 
least the Colorado Springs men will say, though it may have 
seemed gloomy to some of the others. A. J. Lawton, of Colorado 
Springs, won the State individual championship, the medal thus 
becoming his property. J. W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs, shot a 
gait of .945 per cent. Garrett, with W. R. Mason, of Colorado 
Springs, won the Salida cup in the team shoot, 57 out of 60, and 
otherwise went out after everything in sight, to the great satis- 
faction of the Pike’s Peak town. Funk, of Pueblo, was high gun 
the first day, making the grand run of 96 without a skip and 
scoring 219 out of 230 targets shot at, Mason 218, Garrett 217, 


Lawton 215. 
; Spokane. 


In the Thanksgiving shoot of the Spokane, Wash., Gun Club 
McBroom swept everything clean, killing every bird he shot at in 
three events, H in all. About a dozen and a half took part, the 
shooting being at live birds. : 

Keokuk, 

Keokuk Gun Club, of Iowa, held a merchandise club shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day, with over two dozen entries, two 15-bird and 
two 10-bird sweeps being run off at targets. In No. 1 Leindecker 
was first, Woodbury second. In No, 2 D. Harrington won first, 
Brown second. Jn No. 3 D. Harrington was first, Heller second. 
in No. 4 Heller was first, Brown second, prizes of interest being 
generally distributed in lower moneys also. 

Louisville. 

The Kentucky Futurity for 1898, at 50 live birds per man, was 
won on the grounds of the Kentucky Gun Club at Louisville, Ky., 
on Thanksgiving Day, by a mere boy, Guy Grigsby, who shot out 
men like Gay and De Long with perfect ease, and scored 49 
out of his 50 birds in style which a veteran could not surpass. 
He was given the good mark of 25yds. in the handicap, but it 

roved too much to offer him; for, after missing his 6th bird, he 
Ritted 44 straight, pretty good for a thirteen-year-old boy. Follow- 
ing are the scores: 

Schultz, 30 ....112222222222222221%212211122221121212220222122*21111—47 
Gags Dh sisceces 221222*222222222222%2221 1121 2222222222222%22122222 —47 
De Long, 29... .2111212221%221221221221*1121212221*22112221211122 —47 
G Grigsby, 25.. 11112212222212121112211222221212 —49 
Harris, 29 ..... 222222222122112221122011211112222 —47 
Murphy, 30 ....2111%2*22202022222222212121202* —23 


Milwaukee. 


A few members of the Wisconsin Gun Club met Thanksgiving 
Day and passed a pleasant hour or so. In a 10-bird sweep, live 
birds, Farber and Heiden tied on 10, and Schmidt and Horlick 
scored 9. Following were target scores: 


Farber. ...... 8 7 8 612 748 Horlick 7 610 713 952 
Schmidt ..... 79 7 8111052 Himmelstein 9 7 81010.. 4% 
Heiden ...... 8 9 7512 546 J Haertle ..10 9 8 91l 653 


A trap-shooters’ league is on the tapis for Milwaukee clubs, and 
early meetings are expected. — 


Winnetka. 


Winnetka Giin Club, Chicago suburb, shot Thanksgiving Day, 
and F. T, Richardson killed 10 straight, R. Daggett next with 
9, EF. J. Walsh 8, the birds going well and the shooting hard. 


Kansas City. 


Dave Elliott rather ill-used his brother Jim in the Thanksgiving 
shoot at Washington Park grounds, K. C., ing off the score 
with the only ht 25 whereas J. A. R. scored but 19. 
dhe lessee ages monet Bes Bi ea Ch te teclich Seen helen 
$10. eo. “Stockwell scored and Chris Gottlieb 23, as bi $ 


jieb below: 
Ginrs Gomtied esssrsicnceseerc ic 20 toa aaeanenea gee 












_D Sweet ..... See deeeeseeseneeeeese¢2102201120221 202011021120—18 
im Elliott .. 2220202222220221211220010—19 
ROIs vesconsiacavsabhss soos ve 20 
Dave MEMNOND <cigoc den dcSenesdapeecasee « -1112222221222221221212222—25 
SPORMIG © chase doe 4c ckcpsionsierstrcies . -1002121111110222121011222—21 
BOW PURI 6 a 5s So ahs Rares he he an SdH 2122100211002222012222120—19 


Cleveland, 


Glenville Gun Club, of Cleveland, O., had a rattling good target 
shoot Thanksgiving Day, and the top man, May, shows a good 
record, 123 out of 180. Score, each man 10 birds: 





SOOM i vac oc tftdetsghecccses « 7883910784789 8 
RIE cee iret Bavcchvoencces’ 075796868878 9 
Ss Sucpssalek eWersedseseaceh 8 889696778 8 8 
MES ol bus ccdtdeec’ cecdavseseepe 1010 8 810 910 910 91010 10 
BU cde Baceg chev deac¥o taue 8 Te ee 8 Bt Ss. S'S 9 
Se MUNN Sedo de Ses ceetiedeesae 4-04.45 4% £64 4.398 33 
I ic GRER od iow’ wovtinnesdcns TO O28 OB ee io wee 
Sidhe wis revwe chccecbcecttnce OSU tes Ae a 
ER EE i encace\émencdarwentes BB es fess Sa, 
WIE Be oace 36553. ons be one ene 7 here 6668 6 3 
DDE hktiv recon sivs coat seeso~se 6.3. sis 
Brown ... 898.. 6 9 
W Telinde $4) 00 5s Ses Ones 
EE eins chi vadetes ea gcbeia cepa ehrea Outed ia cae bo 

Nashville. 


On Nov. 29, at the Belle Meade grounds, at Nashville, Tenn., 
Wm. Gerst defeated J. Jonnard with a score of 86 to 78, at 100 
live birds. The birds were flyers, and a stiff wind made the work 
hard. Score: 


W Gerst, Jr, 30 11221012311122001011212022222212122111*21121022112 
22012011222111012202*21111111122112212221002221222—86 

J Jonnard, 30... .1011101121121011111112011*10212111111411021*11112* 
120211011111111*0120111121220211011112*10200121001—78 


Butte, Mont., Gun Club met Nov. 27 for the weekly shoot. A 
little team shoot, 12 live birds, two-men teams, resulted in a 
victory for Christianson and Davey, who scored 11 each. In 
a 25-target sweep Smith won, after tieing Christianson twice. 

Carter won the Parker hammerless gun, special prize of the 
Ottumwa, Ia., Gun Club, in the 19th shoot, last Saturday, scoring 
32, which, with his handicap of 10, placed him with 42. 

Remember the Kewanee shoot, .Kewanee, IIl., Dec. 19-21, two 
sets of live-bird traps and one of targets. E. E. Baker, Kewanee, 
will advise. 

Remember the Maine. Also remember Watson’s warm week, 
Chicago, Dec. 13, and following through the week. This will be the 
shootingest shoot of the fall. E. Hoven. 


1200 Boyce Burip1nc, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Challenge Trophy. 


The contest for the Chicago challenge trophy between Silas 
Palmer, holder, and Elliott S. Rice, challenger,. took place at 
Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 
29. The race was attended with interest, though few spectators 
were present. Both participants shot in good form, each centering 
his birds well, and many good kills were made by them, which 
received applause. 

The elements were such that it was expected the birds would 
rove slow, but all were disappointed in this respect. The wind 
os fiercely, outgoing from the right quarter, with an overcast 
sky and snow-covered grounds; birds of varied colors were difficult 
to find quickly. : 

Palmer won the toss, and went to the score first. His first 
three birds he killed in good order, but his 4th, a copper-colored 
left-quartering outgoer, he undershot. His 7th he failed to lead 
sufficiently to stop in bounds. His 14th, a sores towerer, 
was greased well with the second barrel. His 15th was hit in the 
head, and hovered for a moment, when the wind carried it close 
to the boundary before it fell dead. His 17th was a dark tailer, 
which he missed clean with the first, but made a good stop with 
the second. His 2ist was a blue left-quartering low flyer, while 
hard hit, was able to get over the boundary, only to fall dead out 
of bounds. The remainder he killed and went out with 22 out of 
25, thereby losing the race by one bird. 

Mr. Rice killed the first 11 straight, with luck favoring him in 
his llth, which fell against the wire boundary to the inside. His 
12th, a white-tipped black bird, was hard hit, but fell dead out 
of bounds. He made good kills of his 15th and 16th, but lost his 
20th, which was a white left-quartering towerer, it falling dead 
out of bounds. This made 18 out of 20 dead, and tied Palmer's 
score. His 22d was a white tailer, hit hard and fell close to the 
boundary: He missed his 23d, a right-quartering incomer, which 
he should have stopped easily, also his 27th, which was shot be- 
hind. Mr. Rice shot a splendid race up to his 22d bird, killing 
20 out of 22, with two dead out of bounds, and ended the race by 
dropping three out of the last six shot at, it being necessary to 
kill his last bird to win, and this he did. 

This is the first winning of the trophy by Mr. Rice, and had 
Mr. Palmer defeated him in this contest he would have won the 
same four times. This is the first challenge issued by Mr. Rice 
for a trophy, and his first winning, hence he is to be con- 
ratulated in his maiden effort. Both participants shot 3% Du 
Bont, 1% 7. Palmer in Leader cases, Rice in Trap cases. Palmer 
a Greener gun, and Rice a gun made by Old Hoss Stannard. 

The race was a handicap, fixed by the trustees. Rice 30yds., 
28 birds, Palmer 30yds., 25 birds. 

Following is detailed score of the result: 


Trap score type—Copyright. 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Ce. 
41814881444815144483148345 


LELAKIR CRAHIERAR FT OT EEE 
S Palmer...... 121021*2211122222112*2121 —2 
55888133385118484548432124512 
SEN ee eee TST LETKRKR WERKE L 
ESRice.... PILTLZILIVZ2*2ZiIVV21I2*L2ZG6L1O2Z01 B 


Challenges. 


Ed S. Rice and A. C. Paterson have both challenged Mr. E. S. 
Rice to contest for the Chicago challenge trophy, and await th 
decision of the trustees to ascertain who will be the next 
contestant for fhe same. 


Gilbert vs. Elliott. 


J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., has challenged Fred Gil- 
bert, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, for the Sportsmen’s Review 
cup, recently won by Gilbert at Cincinnati, O., and Mr. 
Gilbert accepts the same, naming Dec. 12 as the day 
of contest, and Watson’s Park as the place. The race 
will be at 100 live birds for the cup and $100 each on the 
side. It is expected that a large number of shooters will be 
present on that day to witness the contest, as it is the opening 
day of Watson's winter tournament. 


Eureka Gun Club Trophy. 


The second bi-weekly contest for the Eureka Gun Club trophy 
took place on the afternoon of Dec. The attendance was fairly 
ood. Those present from out of town, as visitors, were Dr. 

orris, of Dixon; Ed Howard, of Fox Lake, and N. M. Nusley. 
The contest was attended with interest, and the honors of the 
day were divided between Ed Bingham and A. C. Paterson, who 
killed 14 out of 15, Paterson missing his last. bird. 

The wind was strong outgoing from the left quarter, with an 
overcast sky, and the birds were, on the whole, a good lot of 
swift flyers. wt ; 

Many good kills were made we gome of the participants, which 
were roundly applauded. John Watson acted as referee, and his 
decisions were very fair in all cases. 4 . 

The race was at 15 live birds, with a distance handicap, under 
the American Shooting Association rules. 

Following are the scores: 

L Willard, 32. .222112220*12122—13 *H Wiley, 30. .202201212121112—13 
Mrs Carson, 26.22*10101020202 w E Steck, a,» erent 

Houston, 29. .222122022221022—13 N Nusley, 30. .202111000010001— 7 

Rice, 30..... 10 F Hollister, 31 21111*210211221—-13 
E, Bingham, 32.110211 —I4 Dr Carson, 28.210921222111111—13 
A Paterson, $1.11 6—14 R Carson, 28. .*00222122211111—12 
*Dr Morris, 39.101112120112111—-18 _*E Howard, 30.110112101210001—10 
A Adams, 30. .*00121011211221—11 

*Visitors. 


Montgomery Ward Trophy. 


The next regular contest for the Montgomery Ward & Co, trophy 


‘ 


will take place on Friday next, Dec. 9. This date is shifted so ag 
not to interfere with Watson’s handicap in the tournament com: 
mencing Dec. 12, and continuing throughout the week. . The in- 
terest in the trophy continues to be keen, and at the present 
time the winner cannot be picked, though the chances for the 
same lay between Barto and Comley. A. C. Paterson. 





Pottstown Tournament. 


Pottstown, Pa., Nov. 30.—The annual fall target tournament 
of the Shuler Gun Club, of this place, which was postponed 
from Thanksgiving Day, owing to the unfavorable weather, was 
held to-day, and proved to be the most successful shooting tourna- 
ment ever given by the Shuler Club, and many of the visiting 
sportsmen said it was the finest shoot held in this vicinity for 
many years. 

The sun shone brightly all, day, and in all about 500 friends of 
the Shuler Club came during the day to witness the shooting in 
the different events. A cozy club house is built on the grounds, 
and this was occupied by the shooters when they were not needed 
at the score. The Shuler Club has one of the finest grounds for 
shooting in the State, and are always on the lookout for new 
inventions of traps or fixtures. The magautrap was used, and 
gave entire satisfaction. The grounds are inclosed with a high 
board fence, which makes live-bird shooting safe, as it keeps away 
“sleeper shooters.” The Shuler members do not often shoot 
live birds, but at targets they keep things hustling all the 
time. 

The management of the tournament was intrusted to Arthur 
A. Fink, of Reading, and the tournament committee of the club 
give manager Fink great credit for the efficient manner in which 
the events were run. Manager Fink was assisted during the 
day by the tournament committee, consisting of Messrs. Grubb, 
Saylor, Cole, and Eagle, who assisted at the cashier’s desk or 
around the score when they were not shooting. The scoring was 
done by Elmer Ellis, official scorer of the Shuler Club, and 
the cashier’s desk was in charge of Edward Jennings, of Reading, 
assisted by Messrs. Stone aa Eagle, of the Shuler Club. 

The principal event of the day was the diamond event, at 25 
targets, for a handsome diamond stud, valued at $50, donated by the 
Shuler Club, which carried with it the championship of Mont- 
gomery and adjoining counties. After all the entries had shot 
their 25, Slonaker, of Pottstown; Brey, of Zionsville, and Kerr, 
of Reading, were tied for first with 19. In the shoot-off that 
immediately followed Slonaker broke 6 out of 10, Brey 7 and Kerr 
7: In the next shoot Brey and Kerr again broke 7, and in the 
third shoot-off Kerr won, breaking 8 out of 10 to Brey’s 6. This 
event was very exciting, and the difficult shots drew forth applause 
from the crowd of spectators, who occupied the porch of the 
club house. Octavius Bull, of Marsh, won the “booby prize,” 
a large “searchlight” glass stud, valued at $1.50, by defeating 
Cole in the shoot-off. Each had hit 10 out of 25, and in. the 
shoot-off Bull hit 3 out of 10, Cole forfeiting by refusing to shoot. 
Among the visiting shooters present were Harrison, Jack and 
Kerr, of the South End Gun Club, of Reading; Adams, Holmes, 
Hodges, Erb and J. H. Miller, of the Phoenix Gun Club, of 
Phoenixville; Benner, Wien and Shuler, of Boyertown; Trum- 
bauer, Crothers, Dunlap, of Royersford; Jenkins, of Norristown; 
Brey, of Zionsville; Chas. Miller, of Pleasant View, and Octavius 
Bull, of Marsh. 

The scores of the diamond event follow, 25 targets, $1.50 en- 
trance, first prize handsome diamond stud, value guaranteed at 
$50, representing championship of Montgomery and adjoining 
counties; second, or “booby prize’’ imitation diamond stud, $1.50: 
POMNEND Sap Sadavsgdsntdgusdvsduediuaxoqcte 1010111100011001010000010-—11 
WI So cacscntvevs sctwreravecpeccece es 1001111111111101101101101—19 








Gilson ...... . -1101010010010111110001101-—-14 
Se ear . .1001010011100000001011100—10 
NE hin oo vk nad She donebacctacaseenGshe >.0011001011001011111111001—15, 
MS oon we ivecdhcncredeusesesotasneseed 0111110101110011110101111—18 
DENS Sy iése Bas agi dkut abe maneohinnaee 0011111111111011011000100—16 
INS dcaindtoneustedbindapenascareie dite 0111011011110110110101010—16 
NIK Seis c un ndndstus ccvcncdcdetasnenltacten 0100101001110111011011010-—14 
PONCEEND oss cacqnetesdisaseaseeVetougee dé 1110111011111100101011001—17 
OUT Sa dcekianseveGpecowcdetecseseccshaccwus 1110110111011001111101111—19 
NEE cca buctaccvecceecstaax gees s03oe 1110000011111010110110011—15. 


Chas Boiler... cavcccsccccsccccccccsccees 0110101101000110001111111—15. 
Dad accvenscercsaedigdens vcccecnsesesicé 1101110001011010111100111—16 

Os ctcacaegawesdeccecostdcecesssvcees 0001011010100100111010000—-10 

BeteE veveducateiddicscicdcon diwen ad 0011000101101010001100111—12 

. ade . «+ ««1110001010000000000111111—11 

od eedees 1111110111010110111001111—19 





Shoot-off of tie for first place: 












SORRIOE bas cktccudes 11100110106 Brey ............... 11101110017 
RSE ee ore 10111010117 

Second shoot-off: 
pS 1111100110—7_— Brey.............ceeee 01010111117 
» Third shoot-off: 
DY “iden duevevecied 1101011111—8 Brey ................ 0011010111—4 

Scores of the sweepstakes: 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112 B14 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 15 
Shuler SM Oi 8 4 iss. - 4 2 OR we 
Gilson .. 6856510686688 9477 
Adams 77810 8 8 7 8 2410 3 410 
srey 81156511898 75 510 6 5b.. 
Irwin Tiecin 42068 VED DD 6-2. 
Cole .... Cad OE Bak ce cal ch ee oe wee 
Ths dds etek ccnwaiwakastanw Caves «Xo 5655644 210.. 
BEM: Gitvaukinwastaodeabacegs ‘we lhe. ce de hay ea 6S 61:8 Sona 
CIEL adddcgeevaubinededd as én: do ¥e,00.00 Gi. Re -a Ael a ee 
Gr acavaheteccsbadctpeteths Wace SG oar ae os 65 69 610 6 
ME wasp ee Gdadeccadasctede ce cs os aetee" Fe uctad’ «a Aarne 
enkins - 422 8ni 
Benner - 613 312 9 
Wien BSS: 9-6 
Kerr os} Gi Ouz 
Harrison ... 667.. 
‘Trumbauer . 6799 
Holman - 10 612 6 
CE incteceivarctecctexe o da a Ms F 
1 Re 144 
BP -guckotas os Oa 8 
Hodge ........ « £3 
J H Miller .. - 210 3 
Newhard ..... me bess 
Dunlop SpRtdit dd Su tab-iia ahs vata der ak Ed, Gus Ait. th Cin ae 
TONNE aidacicg se cosdedinceces, sees" esse, £6 ° co es ce D 


The meeting which was to have been held after this shoot to 
organize the Schuylkill Valley Trap-Shooters’ League was post- 
poned until after the gunning season closes. SHULER. 


Trap around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Dec. 3.—The programme for the opening shoot 
of the new Stony Creek shooting grounds, near here, on Wednes- 


, 


day, Jan. 18, 1899, is as follows: “The Stony Creek handicap, 25. 


live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, $75 guaranteed for first money, 
$50 guaranteed for second money, $25 guaranteed for third money, 
class shooting. Entries to be made to Arthur A. Fink, manager, 
426 Franklin street, Reading, Pa., accompanied by $2.50 forfeit 
on or before 10 A. M. day of shoot. All entries received up to 
that hour will be acted upon by the handicap committee. All 
other entries will shoot from the 30yds. mark. The handicap 
committee has not yet been selected, but will consist of three 
shooters who are well known to all. For every two entries above 
fifteen there will be an extra class, with a purse of Shooting 
in the handicap will start upon the arrival of the 11 A. M. train 
from Reading. Late comers may shoot up to 12 A. M. Stony 
Creek can easily be reached from Penn street, Reading, by taking 
the car marked with a red flag going east. Cars run direct to the 
rounds, Loaded shells for sale on the grounds. Dinner will 

e served at the hotel grounds from 12 A. M. to 2 P. he 
birds will all be old, strong flyers, and the management will 
charge 35 ‘cents per pair for birds. Practice shooting will begin 
at 8 A. M. Five ground traps will be used. The new grounds 
are fine for either target or live-bird shooting. All shooters are 
invited; any person who pays the entrance can shoot. 

Sinking Spring, Pa., Dec. 3.—The second of a series of three 
fall target tournaments under the auspices of the Independent 
Gun Club, of this ee was held to-day on the club’s grounds, at 
Hainly’s Hotel. he club had at first intended to manage the 
shoot themselves, but at 12 A. M. to-day decided to engage 
Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, who arrived. on the grounds aijter 
the second event was shot. There were a number of Readi 
shooters present who refused to shoot some because they di 
not have their guns with them, and others claiming the ‘back- 
ground to be poor. The was advertised to start at 12 
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o'clock, but it was 1 P. M. before the first shot was fired. Mr. 
Charles Ruth, secretary of the club, had charge of the first two 
events until manager Fink’s arrival, after which Mr. Ruth acted 
as cashier; $7.50 was donated by the club to the two high guns, 
best average in first ten events on programme; $5 to first and $2.50 
to second. Best average was made by John Matz, of Shillington, 
and Harry Coldren won second. Mr. Francis Yost, of Reading, 
was referee of all the events, and gave entire satisfaction to all. 
The scores follow: 


Events: . 123 45 678 9101112 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 10 
BEE Kons odbabssbicassanvecéenvenes 810 98 71 7813 9 9 7 
DOIN bu Gh chbadboccceee sone pened 7 711 7 910 7101210 9 7 
MNOEIE. 50556 nbsabrodsrvtpncessoesis 6 812 8 812 7 612 5.... 
ENGEL” wd in dodbvadbabsiesecndéuthses 9822 72803 75.2 
MME ink nV ab ewhsebtostegehinetess- os an ps: 68 78 78.2..4.9 
RIOD «.< o-dnniaiis dabdtinestecbes ve 6 7.. Sp. bo-tnd: an, Ae Oe 
SE < eecthipahonccadndanabvcncosh- en6e, be. a6. a2 63667... 
POMBO: osci ctcesccepdabtsessencete b> vase 4 : 


Topton, Pa., Nov. 30.—The Topton Gun Club held a shoot 
on the club’s grounds at the American House, this place, to- 
day. There were two events, one at live birds and the other at 5 
targets. The scores follow: 

Event No. 1, 5 live birds, $5 entrance: 





10°20—2 Leibensperger ........... 01*21—3 
OS eS UU eee *0*01—1 
ae: TRAGR : .ds cpnwsnvcceccspocae 02*10—2 
Event No. 2, 5 targets, entrance 50 cents: 
RMT vgdipnaseschssncer se 111014 Werrley  ..........0000000e 10611—3 
MPAED inguccbsc dennunonses a FW i cdive cccussncccvunes 11010—3 
> WII  citasenyobaps neues 10001—2 DuSter. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Paitapetrata, Pa., Dec. 3.—The regular weekly club shoot of 
the Keystone Gun Club was held to-day in a ones tain. No. 
1 was the club shoot at 10 live birds, handicap rise. Nos. 2 and 3 
were at 5 birds, 30yds. rise, and Nos. 4 and 5 were miss-and-out 
events. Scores: 





Events: 123465 Events 123465 
Birds: 10 5 Birds: 10 5 5 
Vandererift, 9 4 4 7 6 Rothacker, 9 ..... 826.. 6 
SS a 86557 ohnson, 30........ 844652 
Fitzzera'd, 30...... oy Anderson, 31 ..... 825.. 3 
Bucknell, 29....... 944 D> FUE «cc cscecess oe 20 ae ok 
Henry, 90 ........ $5 ; 
The Colorado State Shoot. 


Pussio, Colo.. Nov. 283—The Colorado State Fish and Game 
Protective Association held their tenth semi-annual tournament at 
Fpanto, Tov. 38 enf 31, ender we auspices of the. Pustle (Gas 





ZULU——SAIL PLAN. 


nevertheless those who attended enjoyed the shoot, and are ready 
to attend the next one, which will be given at Colorado Springs 
ia cup team shoot was competed for the first day, 
two men to each team, and each man shooting at 20 singles, un- 


known angles, and 5 pire, of doubles, which was won by the 
o. 


Colorado Springs team 


L. Funk, of Pueblo, won hich average for the first day hy 
king 220 out of a possible 230, making an average. of .957. 
WwW. igs, was second with an average 
W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs, third with an 
average of .943, and A. J. Lawton, of Colorado Springs, fourth 
with an average of . 

Each of the above-named gentlemen shot a Winchester repeatin 
shotgun; Funk also used the Winchester factory-loaded shells, an 
they were used by the other three parties at different times 
during the day. Following are the scores of each man as they were 
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After event 7 was slot the Salida cup team shoot ‘took pla 
two men to a team, and each man shooting at 20 singles and 5 
pairs doubles. The following scores were made: 
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Lawton 29, J. W. Garrett 
Colorado Springs team No. 2—J. W. Garrett 29, W. R. Mason 


Pueblo team No. 1—C. L. Funk 29, M. E. Austin 25—64. 
Pueblo team No. 2—J. T. West 24, J. M. Killin 24—48. 


Second Day, Nov. 24. 


The second day’s programme was the same as that of the 
day previous, except the individual championship, which was 
ace tre and whic was won by A. of Co! 

ings, with a score o' 
ohh dan 


on this day, but 
the name of friend 
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Ae Bearer pepresen 18 13 15 13 19 10 19 20 14 19 15 18 12 
EE bescutnnseddaylcbcscres 17 14 17 12 16 13 19 18 15 16 14 18 13 
Bee ree ree 19 12 16 13 17 14 20 20 13 16 14 13 13 
D Th ROE: sccccessccviaces 18 12 18 11 17 13 18 19 12 14 13 15 14 
BE Be OUR «ov 0vdncsecgevesveces 18 13 18 12 18 14 18 15 14 17 13 15 13 
FU Fe ib 9 cadiviivecvace cies 1410 16 9 19 11 16 14 13 15 14 13 12 
TRAE WOE 5 i ocd daibawsecssvies 12 9 14 12 18 12 13 11 11 14 12 16 11 
SRS GRU. dh dsevccdinvesevsttgns PES OR %s: <:>6 nk 55 ad URS 

— DEMIR) sous wibangdcieewsi as ba: ab fob veh R.. 6 16 

FRED: . dtaninte ie ceemeght een dh abt 00 0's 0- D6 es: 00. 0h, ve 16 12 


After event 7 was shot the individual championship was com- 
ed for, each man shooting at 40 singles and 5 pairs doubles, 
he following scores were made: A. J. wton 48, W. R. Mason 
47, J. T. West 46, C. L. Funk 45, J. W. Garrett 45, A. FH. 
Cawthron 45, J. M. Killin 41. 
Following are the names of those who shot the two days’ pro- 
gramme, and the average of each one: 


Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
CL Funk... 460 431 -43 M E Austin....460 400 868 
W Garrett....460 434 .943 es elon aad 460 «395 =. 858 
R Mason....460 423 .920 M Killin..... 40 6357 )CC«C#TB 
A J Lawton....460 415 -902 
STRAIGHTAWAY. 


Pennsylvania vs. Clearview. 
Fernwoop, Pa., Dec. 3—The University of Pennsylvania de- 
feated the Clearview Gun Club to-day in a seven-men team match, 


25 targets per man. Good scores were scarce, owing to the un- 
favorable weather. Sweeps followed the team match. The scores: 


University of Pennsylvania. Clearview G. C. 

WAIN 2.65005 iixswetesssmias 20 ioeneen Petboseaee cet pasion 18 
PEE. act icsdsvcdedsctsesvey 19 gS Ee 18 
WOMUOP + casmpesgevccatieen 18 ST Sctskis cccchévtncetch wv 
ae ee Oh naed ach sin cnnand soe 16 
UE ha ccye ks cvgs svsancbes v7 MEMNOND Spek dos cod’cana ae Col 15 
REET ccc cesccvecnccacvects 6 BME ei sasedsogcvcecccants 10 
EREE ae Sécedccsassvese EMR TED kr esdeesianasssnncece 10—104 

Sweepstakes: . 

Forgets 10101090 _ Targets 10 10 10 10 

‘argets argets: 

Miller ....... dedtveen BD veins ions anainkasee netic vat ae, ee 
Fisher ..... shasddoes «3 Bees ovsiim, pis hebben eed 9 
WOME i sccekeepitecesocs ER, Ooh? nd uhdseteesreue’ rae 
TUNES covtsiaceoccs ce Se ENE nsbcbccwékede ba'%p 
Moore ..... ib subweat ee on abbedyeb sige toseé 04°00 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 


will be sent free on request. = oye 









Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
cclumns continuously for almost a quarter-century. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 


THE executive committee of the Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts is now busy with a revision of the rules, the inten- 
tion being to establish definite limits for each class of 35ft. 
l.w.l. and under. Among the details of the proposed re- 
strictions are beam, freeboard, ballast, rail, floor space, 
. head room, equipment and scantling. A meeting was held 
on Dec. 1, at which Mr. F. B. Jones, of the Y. R. A. of 
Long Island Sound, was present, and the proposed restric- 
tions were discussed and various amendments suggested. 
On the following evening the executive committee of the 
Sound Y. R. A. met in New York, and Mr. Jones reported 
on the work of the Boston association. The committee 
was in favor of adopting restrictions in uniformity with 
the other association, but when it came to a question of 
actual figures it became evident that a great deal of time 
and some amount of work would be required to reach any- 
thing like satisfactory results. It was finally decided to 
retain the present class limits on the Sound, with limita- 
tions to scantling and a revision of the cabin definition. 
It is expected that this work will be completed at the next 
meeting of the committee, on Dec. 9, so that a general 
meeting of the association may be held the following 
week. 


THE contract for the steel steam yacht designed by Wat- 
son for A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, has been let to Scott 
& Co., Greenock, on the Clyde She will be 268ft. b. p.. 
36ft. beam, 20ft. depth to main deck, 1,630 tons net and 
1,810 tons gross measurement. The twin screw engines, 
four cyclinder, with developed 5,000 H. P., giving a speed of 
seventeen knots. She will surpass the previous Watson 
boats, Margarita, Nahma and Varuna, in her appoint- 
ments. 





On Dec. 1 the steel steam yacht Aphrodite, designed by 
C. R. Hanscom for Col. Oliver H. Payne, of New York, 
was launched at the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. She is 
303ft. over all, 260 ft. b. p., 35ft. 6in. beam, and 16ft. draft, 
bark rigged. 


Zulu. 


Tue little ship shown in the aceompanying plans needs 
no description, as she speaks for herself, a handsome and 
shipshape craft that a man may own for years without 
any fear that she will go to pieces under him or that she 
will become obsolete and out of date in appearance. . She 
is intended as a day sailing boat, with large cockpit, but 
at the same time she has a snug little house for “week- 
end” cruises; and as a proof her capabilities at sea, 
she made the trip from Cobourg, Ont., on Lake Ontario, 
to Erie, Pa., a distance of 200 miles, early last May, in 
fairly heavy weather, running into Erie in a N. E. gale 
and big sea. On this trip she accommodated four very 





comfortably, and her performance showed an excellent 
sea boat. In the summer races of a mixed fleet she has 
shown very good speed, though not ‘regutarly raced. 

Zulu was designed-and built by Mr. M. K. Wicksteed, 
of Cobourg, Ont., for Mr. F. W. Grant, of Erie. Her 
dimensions are: 
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Though thoroughly well built, the total cost was but 
$600, including 8ft. dinghy, spinaker, side lights, anchor, 
; less than one-half .the cost of 

a racing 20-footer nothing save racine outfit. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT BY H. K. WICKSTEED, 1898. 
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Interlake Yachting Association. 


Toledo, Nov. 26. 


Tue Interlake Yachting Association, composed of all 
the yacht clubs on Lake Erie and the Detroit River, 
held its fall meeting in Toledo on Saturday, Nov. 26. 
There were present W. C. Jupp, representing the De- 
troit Boat Club; George Anderson, representing the 
the Sandusky Y. C.; E. W. Radder, representing the 
Cleveland and also the Put-in-Bay yacht clubs; George 
T. Bliss, representing the Erie Y. C.; F. B. Hower, 
representing the Buffalo Y. C.; John Rathbone, repre- 
senting the Detroit Y. C.; Henry Tracy, representing 
the Toledo Y. C., and Otto Barthel, representing the 
West End Y. C., of Detroit. The followine ex-presi- 
dents of the Association were also present: Hon. Geo. 
W. Gardner, J. E. Gunckel and J. O. Richardson, Jr. 

The first matter to be considered were the amendments 
to the Sailing Regulations. They were submitted by 
Capt. Radder, the Association’s delegate to the Yacht 
Racing Union of North America. The object of the 
amendments was to make the Sailing Regulations of 
the Lake Erie Association the same as those of the North 
American Union, excepting the classification. All the 
ametidments were adopted. The classification of the 
North American Union was not adhered to for the 

* reason that the measurement of a boat coming from salt 
water to the Lakes, or vice versa, would be changed 
anyway, and it was thought best to have 5ft. class in- 
stead of 6ft. classes of the parent organization. 

Two additional amendments were offered by Capt. 
Radder and adopted. The first was that all yachts 
built or brought to the Lakes before Nov. 5, 1898, which 
measure over the class they have heretofore sailed in, 
shall continue to sail in those classes, provided the 
excess of measurement is due to the new rules; and 
shall be rated at the maximum limit of the class. The 
second amendment was that if the extreme draft of a 
keel boat exceeded the draft at the point of the girth 
measurement, whether it be aft or forward of that point, 
twice such excess shall be added to the girth. 

All time allowance was done away with, every yacht 
rating at the top limit of her class, excepting in the 
first class. In that class are all yachts over 4sft. racing 
length, and an injustice might be done a boat of 
say 46ft. racing length if she were forced to sail against 
one of 80 or goft. 

It was also decided to make a class of 2oft., to com- 
prise all boats measuring 2oft. or under. The same 
rules to govern as in the larger classes. 

The trial races on Lake Michigan to pick the repre- 
sentative yacht of the United States for the Canada’s 
cup races was then discussed. Inasmuch as nothing 
could be done pending the receipt of the conditions 
covering those races, the matter was laid over. 

Notwithstanding that the trial races will take place 
on Lake Michigan, making it a long sail for any boat 
from Lake Erie, it is thought that at least one boat, if 
not two, will come from the latter place. Considerable 
satisfaction was expressed at the prospects of a lively 
season next summer. An adjournment was then taken, 
subject to the call of the president. 


The Capabilities of Small Yachts. 


Copourc, Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your last two issues are some interesting republications 
from the Field on the capabilities of small yachts. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that as far as mere 
weathering a gale is concerned size in itself has little 
or nothing to do with safety, but model has; and this 
is precisely my opinion. On the latter point the differ- 
ence of opinion between correspondents seems to be 
mainly as to the amount of good and harm inherent 
in a certain amount of overhang; and the last letter of 
Squaretail goes so far as to say that if length over all 
were the element taxed instead of length on waterline 
we should revert to plumb stems and flat sterns. Surely 
not, for if so all the efforts of designers for many years 
back to cut down skin surface to the last square inch 
are largely misdirected. I have crossed the Great Lakes 
for twenty years now, and have seen a good many 
different kinds of weather, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that overhang in moderation is rather to be 
desired in a cruiser than otherwise, tending to buoyancy 
and dryness, although not perhaps to easy motion, and 
in any case it is the shape of the overhang, rather than 
the amount of it, which causes bad performance. 

If the forward overhang is carried out to such an 
extreme that it becomes flat-floored the vessel must 
do more or less pounding in a head sea, as well as a 
considerable amount of windage when the bow: is hove 
up. If the after overhang is carried out wide and full 
it tends to prevent the nose from lifting; but as a matter 
of fact it is difficult to combine such overhangs with 
a wholesome seagoing middle body, and if with such a 
midship section the overhangs are carried out merely 
far enough to develop good, easy diagonals and but- 
toeks, I think there is little reason to fear that they 
will interfere with the boat’s performance in a seaway. 

I think a more important point in connection with 
modern oyerhangs is that in order to reduce above- 
water bulk and weight the sheer has been gradually 
cut down until it is now nearly a straig t line, increas- 
ing vastly the chances of being “pooped” when running, 
especially with the wide, flat transoms of some of the 
modern boats. The after overhang of a seagoing 
cruiser should be well drawn in and tucked up. If this 
is done, and the decks well rounded, all the water a 
boat can pick up on her fantail will work off before it 
gets forward to the cockpit. As a matter of actual 
experience, the only occasions on which I have felt really 
anxious about a following sea were on the lower St. 
Lawrence in boats without overhang and with wide, 
flat sterns. Squaretail’s references to the Atlantic liner 
and the to lo boat are hardly happy or apropos. 
Even were the motive power the same in cases 
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, if there were not also problems in connection with the 
mechanical construction which bear on the question 
of model and affect it. 5 

No one, I fancy, will dispute the contention of an- 
other correspondent that a good sea boat must thave 
ample displacement, or, as Jack would say, “lots of 
guts below water.” But none of them seem to have 
brought out other points more important than, the 
question of overhangs; one of these is the short ‘keel 
and midship rudder, which is almost universal in modern 
boats, even when inten for something more than 
racing. Any one who hippy oteered one of these boats 
off the wind with any sea on knows how hard and un- 
easy they are on their helms. In common with some 
others I have eadeavored to mitigate this evil by separ- 
ating the rudder altogether from the keel, and hanging 
it on a deadwood or scag of its own. This greatly eases 
the strains, but does not much lessen the uneasiness 
and necessity for incessant watchfulness. Zulu, whose 
lines I send you, was “easy” on her helm under any 
circumstances, but so quick that the helm could ‘not 
be dropped for a moment, nor the steersman’s eyes 
removed from his work. Another question bearing on 
safety and capability is that of rig. My own preference 
is and always has been for the yawl—in common with 
McMullen, Middleton, McGregor, and most of the 
single-handers; but whether yawl or schooner or 
ketch, I think nearly everyone who has done much sail- 
ing in the open water will agree that there must be 
more than one stick, if only for the purpose of getting 
enough sail on without long and heavy sticks aloft 
and carrying a heavy main boom. The old English cut- 
ter sailors so fully recognized the dangers and difficul- 

ties of running under such a rig that they carried a 
square sail for this purpose and kept the big boom lashed 
amidships, an example which might well be followed by 
some of the more modern and smaller boats. ; 

The good sea boat must not have too much beam, less 
because beam in itself is a detriment as because (es- 
pecially in combination with good displacement) it 
means a slow boat or a big and lofty rig to drive it. With 

a well proportioned and snugly and handily rigged 
boat there seems to be no reason why a trip to the West 
Indies should not be made without danger or even 
serious discomfort by two able-bodied men in a boat 
of 25ft. waterline, or why yachting properly so called 
should be exclusively the rich man’s pastime. And 
it is pleasant after so many years of racing in egg shells— 
or canoes kept upright by plumbobs hung underneath 
them—to see some space in your columns given again 
to the cruising craft. The finest craft it has ever been 
my good luck to sail is the Mirage, a 10-tonner, rerigged 
and refitted by myself during the past summer—3oft. 
o0.a., 31ft. w.l, roft. in. beam, and 6ft. draft—with a 
lateral plane well spread fore and aft, and standing room 
all over a cabin 14ft. in length; very strongly built, 
ballasted with seven tons of iron and lead, and neatly, if 
not luxuriously, fitted below; new sails, ample ground 
tackle, etc., etc. Mirage cost less than $1,500, and will 
with care last fifteen or twenty-years; but, after sailing 
her for a month under various conditions, I cannot say 
that I think more overhang or less waterline length 
would have hurt her, Henry K. WIcKsTEED. 


The Lateen Rig for Yachts and Iceboats. 


Editor. Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Aug. 7, 1884, you printed an account 
of the néw Prince rig for sail boats, with plans, etc., 
which: consisted in stepping the mast derrick-like on 
the side of the boat instead of on the middle line. The 
next year you again produced the plans of the novel 
idea, 4nd recommended it as a very desirable improve- 
ment on the ordinary mast and gaff sail rig for ice- 
boats. Your recommendation quickly took with the 
clubs, and since that time it has been widely adopted 
for iceboats everywhere that the Forest AND STREAM is 
read. Its success for sail boats has also been demon- 
strated. It will be noticed that it accommodates itself 
to all kinds of sails, square and fore-and-aft sails, lug- 
sail, boom sail, and also admirably to the lateen sail. 

GEORGE PRINCE. 

Boston, Nov. 29. 


Syracuse Y. C. 


SYRACUSE, Dec. 1.—There has recently been organized 
a yacht club in the city of Syracuse by the name of 
Syracuse Yacht Club. The officers of the organization 


are; Com,, P. I. Grogs; Vice-Com., A. Van Wagner; 
Sec’y, Chas. J. Carroll; Treas. L. G, Van_ Wagner; 
Meas,, Chas F. Russell; Fleet Capt., Chas. Halbritter; 


Fleet Surgeon, Dr. S, S. Bibbens. 
The rooms of the club are 10 Snow BuiMing, Syracuse, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The race for the Canada cup, off Toronto on Lake 
Ontario, next summer, will the most important 
yachting event on the Great Lakes since the cup was 
raced for before, and won from the Vencedor by the 
Canada. The Chicago yachtsmen, who have challenged 
for. the cup, have extended ‘an invitation to the repre- 
sentative yacht clubs of Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Rochester to enter boats in the trial races 
to be held early next season, to the end that the fastest 
boat on the Great Lakes may be selected to race against 
the Canadian cup defender. 

Interviews with several members of the Buffalo Y. C. 
on the possibility of Buffalo building and entering a 35- 
footer in the trial races at Chicago, bring to light the 
fact that such a proposition is out of the question. 
general impression seems to be that there is not the 
real enthusiasm in yachting among the Buffalo yachts- 
men to warrant such action. hile there is money 
enough in the Buffalo Y. C. to build as finely designed 
a yacht as could be built anywhere on the Great Lakes, 
yet there is an apparent lack of love for the sport, which 
is necessary to put that money into ci for such 
an object. ~ ; 

This fact is deplorable. is 
in size among the cities of the Great Lakes, and 
Windy City yachtsmen natyrally suppose that the local 


lovers of the sport will take an interest in the coming 
race sufficient to enter a boat in the trial events. But 
they will be coos: A fast 35-footer would not 
cost much, and there are at least six members of the 
Buffalo Y, C. who could defray the expense of one, ahd 
never notice the drawing on their bank account. But 
the spirit which predominates in the club house at the 
foot of Porter avenue is evidenced by the excuse credited 
to a yacht club member when he was recently asked to 
go in with several other members and purchase a little 
16ft. catboat for next year’s local races, the expense of 
which is little over $35. He said: “Why, I may be dead 
next year.” That is the spirit that is holding Buffalo 
back in yachting —Buffalo Courier. 


It is so natural and easy to write sea poems and so 
very difficrlt to write good ones that many persons 
try and almost as many fail sadly. Mr. Thomas Fleming 
Day, the well-known yachting writer, has tried a good 
many times in the volume recently issued under the title 
of “Songs of Sea and Sail,” and has succeeded in writing 
some very good poems and few poor ones, A life-long 
lover of sea and ships, Mr. Day knows both thoroughly, 
and this sailor spirit, with its accompanying technical ° 
knowledge, has served to place even the least meritorious 
of the poems on a distinctly higher level than most work 
oi the kind. Many of the poems are remarkably good, 
the sentiment is genuine and they have the right ring. 
“The Coasters,” for instance, with its appropriately rough 
refrain, is a fitting tribute to a class of vessel whose 
merits attract little attention beside the more showy 
qualities of the yacht or warship. “The Ships” is a 
stirring poem, and “On the Bridge” and “Making Land” 
are both good. “The Belfry of the Sea,” the “Sailor of 
the Sail,” “The Landfall” and “The Homeward Bound- 
er’s Song” are all worth more than a second reading; 
in fact, the book is a good one to have at hand through 
the winter evenings, when its unmistakable odor of 
brine and spray gives the needed flavor to the quiet 
comfort of the fireside ashore. The book is published 
by the Rudder Co., New York and London. 

An adjourned meeting of the Lake Sailing Skiff As- 
sociation was held in Toronto on Nov. 23, at which it 
was decided to leave optional the use of an outboard or 
underbody rudder in the 18ft. and 16ft. classes. 

The following sizes were decided on: 18ft. class, 
planking %4in., frames 1 1-16in. square; 16ft. class, plank- 
ing 3in., frames Iin. square; 15ft. class, planking %in., 
frames %in. Skiffs are to be measured with dead weight 
on board. The walker cup will be sailed for on Domin- 
ion Day. The Association now includes the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., Queen City Y. C., Royal Hamilton Y. 
C., Victoria Y. C., Royal Toronto Sailing Skiff Club, 
Parkdale Sailing Club. 


The winter of 1898-09 has broken all records, both in 
date and severity, practically opening on Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 26, with a snowstorm along the Atlantic 
Coast, some 3in. of snow falling in New York city. 
During the afternoon ‘of Nov. 28 a violent northeast 
gale struck the coast, snow beginning to fall in New 
York at noon and continuing until early the next morn- 
ing, by which time some toin. had fallen. The gale 
was bad enough about New York, but the center was 
off Boston, where the large passenger steamer Portland, 


. from Boston for Portland, Me., was lost with all on 


board, including many passengers, the wreck being 
driven ashore near Highland Light on Cape Cod. It 
is not yet known how many other vessels, mainly 
coasting schooners, were lost, but Boston Harbor was 
‘ full of wrecks, including an Atlantic steamer blown 
ashore. Great damage has been done to yachting prop- 
erty in different places, notably in Port Jefferson Harbor, 
“always considered a secure winter anchorage. The 
coasting schooner Mary.E. Cuff dragged her ancho1 
in the harbor and drove down on the steam yacht Hal- 
cyon, Com, Howard C. Smith, Stamford Y. C., sink- 
ing her, afterward going ashore herself. The schooner 
*Alsacienne, better known under her original name of 
«Norseman, was moored permanently in the harbor, with 
a strake of plank off on each‘side to air her frames; she 
filled and sank. The schooner Comanche, the cutter 
.Wayward, and the cutter Wasp were driven ashore. The 
“steam yacht Rival was sunk iy the Parthenia lost her 
bowsprit and sustained other damage. Smaller yachts 
in the harbor were also sunk or damaged badly. The 
yachts laid up at Sag Harbor, Greenport and many 
other Sound ports were more or less damaged. The 
schooner Magic, recently purchased by J. S. Clarke, of 
Pittsburg, from A. W. Mott, left Greenport for New 
.York on Saturday morning in fair weather, but was | 
overtaken by the gale after passing Plum Gut and finally 
lost her bearings in the snowstorm, her compass being 
tinreliable. She finally anchored near shore and rode out 
the gale on a lee shore until Monday morning, when it 
was found that she was near the Thimble Islands. About 
5 A. M. on Sunday, in the height of the gale, she was 
nearly run-down by a large ocean steamer. The house 
of the Douglaston Y. C., in Little Neck Bay, was en- 
tirely destroyed. Much damage was done to the smaller 
yards about Quincy and Dorchester Bay, shops being 
flooded and meer yachts thrown down from their block- 
ing on the beach. 

On Dec. 3 the work of demolishing the buildings at 
Nos. 37, 39 and 41 West Forty-fourth street, New York, 
was begun; the legal transfer of the pepe to the New 
York Y. C. having been completed. e contract for 
the construction of the new club house has been let to 
the Sturgis & Hill Co., and the work will be carried 
on as rapidly as possible. : 

Coronet, schr., has received a new outfit of canvas 
from Wilson & Griffin, and on Dec. § she sai 
long cruise to Bermuda, Cuba and British Guiana, Her 
new owner, F. S. Pearson, has his wife and children with 
him. Captain Crosby is still in command: 

c. 


On Dec. 1 the navigation class of the Seawanhaka 
Y. C. was.o for the winter, Dr. F, E. 
member of the club, being in charge. 





